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' When Rome had extended her em- 

pire i into Aſia, Africa, and almoſt 
over all Europe, ſhe ſaw her citi- 
ens arrived at the ſummit of mili- 
tary glory. In their pretenſions to 
ſcience, however, the Romans gave 
0s to the To whom they re- 
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vered as EY maſters in the School 
of Arts. 

England hath eſtabliſhed her do- 
minion by ſettling as numerous and 
more diſtant colonies; while conqueſt 
hath dif played the enſigns of her power, 
and extended her commerce through- 
out the whole world. Equally reſpect- 
able in arts and arms, the Engliſh na- 
tion claims the ſuperiority. alſo in the 
world of Science; particularly with re- 
gard to the cultivation of thoſe arts, 
which contribute moſt to the ſtrength 
and ſplendour of a ſtate. Theſe are 
Agriculture and Architecture; one the 
ſovereign miſtreſs of the polite arts, 
the other a nurſing mother to all. 
Painting, indeed, hath but recently 
engaged the attention of the Eng- 
lin ſo far as to inſpire them with 
4 deſign of contending with the 
2 for thoſe honours of which 

U 5 5 th f 


e eee 
poſſeſſion. The deſign is, neverthe- 
leſs, become formidable, in being pro- 
moted by a Society, among whom ſu- 
periority in place is only the tribute 
due to ſuperior merit; a Society, inſti- 
tuted by a free people, and compoſed 
age and country, who, while they 
generouſly encourage the beſt artiſts, 
excite emulation in others, by exhibit- 
ing the works of all to public view; 
therein appealing, even from their 
own judgment, to that of a learned, 
ingenious and ſenſible nation. 
Under fo diſtinguiſhed a patronage; 
it is hardly poſſible this elegant art 
ſhould not ſoon flouriſh in London, as 
it hath long done in the milder climates 
of Parma, Venice and Rome: 1 | 
In the mean time; that I may not be 

wanting, in my on endeayours, to re- 
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painter,. all which the ancient maſters, | 
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ore painting to its former ſplendour in 


my own country, I have attempted, in 


this Eſſay, to inveſtigate its firſt prin- 


ciples; and to point out thoſe ſtudies, 
which are requiſite to form a compleat 


therefore, actually cultivated. What 


benefit may hence reſult to my coun- 


trymen, I preſume not to determine: 
I am not conſcious, however, of doing 


any thing with which I ought to re- 
proach myſelf, altho*, incapable of ex- 


citing their-zeal, I ſhould awaken ſo no- 


dle a ſpinit in the breaſts of foreigners, 
or ſhould even furniſh them with the 


means of diſputing with us, the prize 


in view. Motives-of univerſal philan- 


thropy ought, doubtleſs, to prevail 


over partial and local attachments te 


particular men or countries. 


Permit me alſo to add, that, if our Ita- 
lian painters are ſoon to be excelled by 
the 


X ö 1 
the Engliſh, in the practice of their pre- 
feſſion, it behoves us, at leaſt, to ſhew 

that we are not inferiour to any peo- 
ple in the world, in the knowledge of 
its theory: ſo that even our rivals may 
vwillingly be inſtructed by us in an art, 


of every poliſhed and ingenious nation, 
La aaa... N 


- Bologna, March 17, 1168. 


which hath been the delight and ſtudy , 
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AN ESSAY ON PAINTING. 


INTRODUCTION. 


liberal arts, muſt, I imagine, be prin- 
cipally attributed to the two © following 
cauſes : one, the little care that parents ge- 
nerally take to apply their children to thoſe 


ſtudies, for which nature ſeems to have in- 
tended them; the other, the misfortune 


under which young people, even thoſe left 
to the direction of nature, commonly labour, 
in not being led by the ſhorteſt and eaſieſt 


roads to that eee which. . are 


deſirous of attaining. 
To remeve the firſt of theſe obſtacles it 


were to be wiſhed, that the deſtination of 


B 9 children 


HAT ſo few excel in the ſciences and 
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children to this or that employment was ne 
longer left to the caprice of ſimple and illi- 
terate FIR | Hence it is that no | regard | 


- I 4A 
being pas : ye 


Al fendamento che Natura pone (1), 
as the poet expreſſes himſelf, we fee ſo many 


men out of their element, and ſuch numbers 
| loſt in the common crowd, who, had their 


genius been properly conſulted, might have 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves greatly, and turned 
out a light and an ornament to civil ſociety. 
It cannot, L ſuppoſe, be doubted, but that a 
youth muſt make the greateſt progreſs in 


thoſe ſtudies, in which he is ſeconded by his 


natural diſpoſition; and the ſloweſt, on the 
other hand, in thoſe, in which. he is oppoſed: 
by it, and is, of courſe, obliged to be conti»/ 
nually-fatiguing himſelf; working, as it were, 
againſt the current, It is evident therefore, 
that one of the principal objects of every go- 


vernment ſhould be the chuſing proper ſtates 
of life for 1 or part. of the riſing gene- 


(0 To the foundation laid ay Nature. 
W ration : 


Yo IMHO CoA 2 
ration: And a deſigm of ſo much importance 


imight, perhaps, in a' great meaſure; be ae- 
were Princes but to place men 


of penetration in the public ſchoels; in or- 


to cküine dd Waen ut thEvariohs in- 


elinations of the youth” who frequent them. 
By laying before chem, from time to time, 
inſtruments of mathematics, of war, of mu- 
be, and; in ſhort, of all the other arts and 
ſciences ; and by repeated trials of them in 
the uſe of theſe inſtruments, they tould be 
forced and conſtrained to thanifeft their" ſere- 
ral geniuſſes, in the ſame manner that the 
artful Ulyſſes, by introducing glittering armi 
as well as precious jewels to the daughters of 
Lycomedes, found means of diſcovering 
| Achilles, ho lurked amongſt then in ths 
met + Fetal 42) ef] 

Tux firſt obſtacle being da kel el it 
will be proper to think of removing the ſe- 
cond. This might be done by ordering the 
education of chien en ehen 


* Soch wütlade 1 find, are taken in Berlin) 
where 4 philoſopher RY er at 
_ and in his own country. = 010 
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J INTRO DUCTION. 
like medicine in the treatment of 'diforderyy 
it ſhould be nothing. more than a continual 
attention to ſecond. the indications of nature; 
to which end alone every thing ſhould be di- 
rected. For, ſurely, nothing can be more 
abſurd, than, for years together, equally to 
gurſue the ſelf - ſame method of education 
with boys deſtined to the gown, the ſword, 
and the liberal arts; and, as is too commonly 
the caſe with us, make them indiſcriminately 
learn thoſe very things, which the greateſt 
part of them ought, perhaps, when become 
men, to forget. The Romans, if we may 
believe Tacitus, applied their children wholly 
to arms, to eloquence, to the law, juſt as 
their natural inclinations led them (3). Now, 
if there is any art, which, beſides a natural 
| genius for it, requires a long, uninterrupted 
and- ſteddy application, it is PAINTING : that 
art, in which the hand is freely to expreſs 
the boldeſt and, moſt beautiful conceptions of 
the fancy : that art, -whoſe buſineſs it is ta 


(3) Et five ad rem militarem, five ad juris 
ſcientiam, five ad eloquentiz ſtudium incli- 
naſſet, id univerſum hauriret. In Dial. = 
Orator. five de cauſſis Corraptes eloguentiæ. 
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ones, and iſtance to things under the very 
hand: to veſtow, in a word, liſe and ſoul 


our ſenſes, and make us cry out with the 
poet, in a fit of wender and amazement, . 
| Nn vide md , m cl vide il vere: 
ieee not ate nature's \ + Lon 
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| Peated 1 trials, hath _ Uſcovered , 2 
natural enius for Painting, in che uſual 
track of dy, and ſend him, with the com- 
mon herd of children, to the Latin ſchool. 
Instead of Latin, he ſhould be made to 
learn thoroughly the rudiments of his own 
tongue; and inſtead of Cicero's epiſtles, he 
ſhould be made to read Borghini, Baldinucci, 
Vaſari. This "method would be attended 
with two advantages; one, that loam 
him ' maſter of his mother tongue; an 
| cy oP him from the ghee 
CPL a. oh BY 5 o 9 
Sad | 


upon a piece of canvas, ſo as to-impoſe upon 
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„ OF THE FIRST EDUCATION 
neceſſity, under, which many very celebrated 
peinters have laboured, of having recourſe = 
to the pen of athers, even to write their let- 
ters; the other, that of enriching his mind, 
at the fame time} with ſeveral branches of 
knowledge -ufeful 10 one of his profeſiion. | 
Beſides, the frequent mention made in theſe _ 
books, of the great eſteem in which Paint- 
ing has been held by men in the higheſt 
ſpheres of life, by the Maſters of the world; 
and of the great honours: and rewards 
conferred by them, in every age, on the 
. -- profeſſors of that art, could not but prove a 
molt powerful incentive to the zeal and dilk- 
gence of à young painter. 
Ir is not a matter of ſo little n | 
as ſome are, perhaps, apt to imagine, upon 
what drawings a pupil is firſt put to exerciſe 
his talents. © Let the firſt profiles, the firſt 
hands, the firſt feet given him to copy, be of 
the beſt maſters, ſo as to bring his eye and 
his hand early acquainted with the moſt ele- 
gant forms, and the moſt beautiful propor- 


aun (4). A youth, employed in copying 


| (0 Stultilimym credo ad imitandum non op- 
amt queue proponere, Füs. Lib, I Bpit. . 
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_and Roman . medals; not ſo. much fat he 
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«he work of a middling ee e to 


| proceed afterwards to ſomething of Raphael's, 
Having ſaid in the hearing of a maſtery that 
he did it in order to bring his hand in; the 


maſtet as ſenſibly as wittily replied, ſay 
rather, to put it out.“ A painter, who has 
early acquired a fine- tile, finds it an eaſy 
matter to give dignity to the meaneſt features, 
while even the works of a Praxiteles or a 
Glicori are ſure to ſuſfet in the hantls'of an- 
ther. A veſſel: will ever retain en 
— paaRRgR, LS, 

Ir wed ep ent did Anka 
A ſome fine heads from the Greek - 


IR Oe] did down, eee 


br varura tengecidmi ſumus ecrüm, e l 
Þus annis us, ut fapor, quo nova im- 
buas, durat, nec anarum colores, quibus imp! 
ille candor mutatus eft, elui poſſunt, & hzc ils 
magis pertinaciter hærent, quæ deteriora ſunt. 
Nam bona facile mutantur in pejus: nunc 
quando in bonum verteris vitia? Quintil. Inſtit. 
Orat. Lib. I. Cap. i. © 


Frangas citius quam corrigas quæ in pravum 
indüruérunt. Id. ibid. Cap. ui. 
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occaſion to introduce into his pieces; and, 
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ture of that chiaroſcuro, by which it is, pro- 


8 OF THE FIRST EDUCATION, &. 
acquainted, if I may uſe the expreſſion, with 
thoſe perſonages, which in time he may have 


above all, to improve him early in the art of 
copying from relief. Hence he will learn 
the rationale of light and ſhade, and the na- 


perly ſpeaking, that the various forms of 
things are diſtinguiſhed. To this it is ow- 
ing, Unt a boy will profit more by drawing 
after things in relief, though but meanly 


executed, than by copying the maſt excel- 


Jent drawings. But, whatever he does, care 
Jhould be taken to make him do it with de- 
light, and finiſh it in the moſt accurate man- 
ner. Nothing. in the world is ſo n V as 
diligence, eſpecially at the firſt entrance upon 
any ftudy. Nor muſt He ever expect to have 
the compaſſes in his eye, who has not firſt 
Ind of them for a * time in his land, . 
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O alk if the ſtudy of Anatomy is re- 
quiſite to a painter, is the ſame thing 

as to aſk if, in order to learn any ſcience, 
a man muſt firſt make himfelf acquainted 
with the principles of i it. It would be throw- 
ing away time to cite, in confirmation of 
this truth, the authorities of the ancient 
maſters, and the moſt celebrated ſchools. 


12 


A man, who'i is not acquainted with the form 


and conſtruction of the ſeveral bones which 


ſupport and govern the human frame, and 
does not know in what manner the muſcles 


moving theſe bones are fixed to them, can make 


| nothing of what appears of them throu gh the 


integuments with which they are covered; 
and-which appearance is, however, the nobleſt 


object of the pencil. It is "impoſſible for a 


painter to copy faithfully what he'ſees, unleſs 
he thoroughly underſtands it. Let him employ 
ever ſo much time and ſtudy in the attempt, 


* n but be attended with many and 
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: language which he does not 


— 


great miſtakes ; juſt as it muſt happen to a 


man, who undertakes to copy ſomething in a 
or to 


tranſlate into his own, what has been written 
in another n with 9 
not acquainted. | 

Ir feldom happens, that nothing mare i 
required of a painter than to copy, exactly an 
objeR which he has before him. In fil and 
very languid attitudes, in which every mem- 
ber is to appear motionleſs and dead, a living 
model may, no doubt, yield for a long time 


a faithful image, and prove an uſeful pattern 
to him. But in regard to geſtures any way 
ſudden, motions any way violent, or thoſe mo- 
mentary attitudes which it is more frequently 6 


the painter's buſineſs to expreſs, the caſe is 


.quitedifferent, In theſealiving model can hold 


but an inſtant or two; it ſoon grows languid, 


and ſettles into a fixed attitude, which is pro- 
duced by an inſtantaneous concourſe of the 


animal ſpirits. If, therefore, a painter poſ, 
ſeſſes not ſo thoroughly all the principles of 
Anatomy, as to be at all times able to have 


bn reeourſe to Bows z i he knows 


not 


_ ” 
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ut che various: manners in which the ſeve - 
ral parts of the human body: play, accord - 
ing to their various poſuions ; living models, 
far from proving aft uſeful; pattern to him, 
will rather tend to lead him aſtray, and make: 


him loſe ſight of truth and nature, hy en- is 
bibiting the very reverſe of what is required, | 


or at leaſt exhibiting it in a very ſaint and- 
imperfect manner. In living models we 


often: behold thoſe parts flow which ſhauld 
be: n= n 3 vin. 


ſpinit Peres & 2%. 03; 29967 9100 400 

Non is it, as 1 apt-to inaagine,. 
merely to repreſent athletic and vigorous ho- 
dies, in which the parts are moſt bold and 
determined, that Anatomy is requiſite: Ie! 
ſhould be underſtood, to repreſent perſons of 
the moſt delicate frame and conſtitution, even 
ſmootheſt and roundeſt, though the parts 
made known. by it are not to be ſtrongly ex- 
preſſed ine * as Logic is 


of the philoſopher. 
Bur 


/ 


ations of the orator, Ws the rough arguments 
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»2 OF/ANAT OMV. 
Bor it is needleſs to ſpend much time in 
Gori, that a painter ſhould be acquainted 
with Anatomy; or in ſhewing, how far his 
acquaintance with 'it' ſhould extend. For 
inſtance, it is unneceſſary for him to enter 
into the different ſyſtems of the nerves; 
blood veſſels, bowels, and the like; parts, 
which therefore may be left to the ſur- 
geon and the phyſician; as being a guide 
in the operations of the former, and in 
the preſcriptions of the latter. It is enough 
for the painter to be acquainted with the 
ſkeleton: in other words, with the figure 
and connexion of thie bones, which are, in a 
manner, the pillars and props of the human 
body; the origin, progreſs, and ſhape of the 
muſcles, which cover theſe bones; as alſo. 
the different degrees in which nature has 
cloathed the muſcles with fat: for this ſub- 
ſtance lies thicker upon them in ſome places 
than in others. Above all, he ſhould know, 
Þi in what manner the muſcles effect the various 
3 ee and eee __ | A ne. J 
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I compoſed of two tendinous and" flende# + 


parts,” one called the head, the other the tail, 


both terminating at the bones; and of an 
intermediate part, called the belly. The 


action of a muſcle” conſiſts in an extraordi- 


nary ſwelling of this intermediate part, whils 


the head remains at reſt, ſb as to bring the 
tail nearer” ts the bead, and conſequently 


the part, to which the tail of the müſcle 1 


fixed, nearer to that 1 t into which thi head 
of it is inſerted. an 
Turn are many ra6tions; Se ain 
feveral of the muſcles (for this reaſon called 
co-operating muſcles) muſt ſwell' and ope- 
rate together, white thoſe calculated to ef- 
fe a contrary motion (and therefbre called 
antagoniſt muſcles) appear ſoft and flaccid! 
Thus, for example, the biceps and the 
brachiæus internus labour, when the arm 
' is to be bent, and become more prominent 
than uſual; while the gemellus, the brachizus 
externus, and the anconæus, whoſe office is 
to extend the arm, continue, as it were, Aat 
and idle. The ſame happens reſpectively in 
all the other motigns of the body. When 
21 1 | | 
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14 OF ANATOMY. 

the antagoniſt muſcles of any part operate af 
one and the. ſame time, ſuch part becomes 

nid and . motionleſs. This * e 
muſeles is called tonic. ney” 

_ - Micranr Angelo 1 
the; public a complete treatiſe upon chis ſub- 
<2; and it is no ſmall misfortune, that he 

never accompliſhed ſo, uſeful a deſign, This 

great man, having obſerved, as we are told 
in his liſe by that Albert Durer 
vs deficient on the bject, as treating only 
of the various meaſures and forms of bodies, 
without faying a word of their attitudes and 
geſtures, though things of much greater im- 


pPortance, reſolved to compoſe à theory, 


founded upon his long practice, for the ſer- 
vice of all future painters and ſtatuaries. 
And, certainly, no one could be better qua- 
liſied to give anatomical precepts: for that 
purpoſe, than he, who, in competition with 
da Vinci, deſigned that famous cartoon f 
naked bodies, which was ſtudied by Raphael 
himſelf, and afterwards. obtained the appro- 
bation of the Vatican; the greateſt en 1 
ban we are now treating of. bl ods ils 
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Tux want of Michael Angelo's, precepty- 
may, in ſome meaſure, be ſupplied by other 
books written on the ſame. ſubject by Moro, 
Cefio, and Tortebat; and lately by Bou- 
cChardon, one of the moſt famous ſtatuaries 
in France. But nothing can be of equal 
ſervice to a young painter, with the leſſons o 
fome able diſſector, unden whom, in à few 
months, he may make himſelf maſter of 
every branch of anatomy. which he need to 
be acquainted. with. A-counſe of oſteolagy 


is of no great length: and of the infinite 


number of muſcles diſcovered by curious 
Myologiſte, there are not above eighty or 
ninety, with which nature ſenſibly operates 
all thoſe motions, which he can ever have 
occaſion to imitate or expreſs, Theſe, in- 
ſhould. carefully ſtore up in his memory, fo- 


as never to be at the leaſt lofs. for their pro- 


per figure, fituation, office,, and motion. 


Bur there is another thing beſides the dil. 


ſeQtion of dead bodies, by which a young: 
painter may profit greatly; and that is, ana- 


Ry, hs A we have numbers by 
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feveral authors; : nay fome, which paſs under 
the name of Buonarroti himſelf. Biit there 


is one, in which, above all the teſt, the parts 


are moſt diſtinctly and lively expreſſed. This 


is the performance of Hercules Lelli, who 


has, perhaps, gone greater lengths in this 
kind of ſtudy than any other maſter. We 
have, beſides, by the ſame able hand; ſome 
caſts of particular parts of the human body, 
ſo curiouſly coloured for the uſe of young 
painters, as to "repreſent | theſe + parts ex- 
actly as they appear on removing the inte- 
guments; and thus, by the difference in their 
colour as well as configuration, render the 
tendinous and the fleſhy parts, the belly 


and the extremities, of every muſcle ſur- 


priſingly dictinct; at the ſame time that, by: 


ihe various direction of the fibres, the motion 
and play of theſe muſcles become very obvi- 
- » 0us; a work of the greateſt uſe, and never 


enough to be commended ! Perhaps, in- 


| :deed;: it would be an improvement, to give 
the muſeles various tints; thoſe muſcles eſ⸗ 
4 pecially, which the pupil might be apt to 


Wiſtake for others. For _—_— though 
Þ | ; 5 the | 


651 n 38- r 
the maſtides, the dan 


n 
des, the unde, ; 


not ſo:wiuregand-10-the mndgslen af g 8. 
and of the: back, the night muſcles of the 


it marie . res. Gggends wu, giving; as 
the different muſcles, — 
mical figures, in the that 
maps are, in örder to — | 
wo altem uh the feveral provinces: of every 5 
kingdom, ee , 
2 | 


Tus kn to underſtand the gegen of ; 5 


and renjember the Humber, == "274 * 
A and play of the müfcles, it will be prope 
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18 OF ANATOMY. 
„ It was the peculiar Wer ö 
the Greeks, to be able to characterize and 
expreſs the ſeveral parts of the human body 
much better, than we can pretend to; do; 
and this, on account of their particular appli- 
cation to the ſtudy of naked figures. (5), eſ- 


| pecially the fine living ones, which they had 


continually before their eyes. It is well 
known, that the muſcles moſt uſed are like+ 

wiſe the moſt protuberant and conſpicuous; 
ſuch as, in thoſe who. dance much, the muſ- 
cles of the legs, and in boatmen the muſeles 
of the back and arms. But the bodies of the 
Grecian youth, by means of their conſtant 


exertion of them in all the gymnaſtic ſports, 


were ſo thoroughly exerciſed; as to ſuppl7ß 
the ſtatuary with much more perfect models, 
than ours can pretend to be. It is not to be 
| doublet, but oo for the ſame wy the : 


n 7 


65 Græca res oft nikil 1 at contra Ro- 
SY ac militaris,, thoraca addere. C. Plin. 5 
Nat. Hiſt. Lib. XXXIV. Cap. . 
That art, which challenges criticiſm, muſt 
always be ſuperior, to that which ſhuns it. 
_ Webb's Inquiry into the Beauties of Painting. 
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a Se painters attained the higheft degree of 


perfection in the figures of thoſe pieces of 
tteirs ſo much cried up by ancient authors ; 
"and it is a great pity, that we have nat 
even thoſe copies of nature to direct our ſtu- | 


Alles. For the faults obſeryable in the anci- 


ent paintings, which have been dug up in 
; great numbers, eſpecially within theſe few. 
| Fears, do not ſo much tend to prove that the 


Greeks were any way deficient In this art, as 


the pieces themſelves, taken all together, 


that they had carried it to the higheſt degree 
of perfection. For, if in pictures drawn 
upon walls, which it was therefoxe impoſſible 


to reſcue from fire (6), and in little country 


towns, and at a time when the art was at 


(6) Sed nulla gloria artificum wy nifi eorum 


qui tabulas pinxere : eoque \ venerabilior apparet 


antiquitas. Non enim parietes excolebant do-— 


minis tantum, nec domus uno in loco manſu- 
ras, quz ex incendiis rapi non poſſent. Caſula 


Protogenes contentus erat in hortulo ſuo. Nulla 


in Apellis tectoriis pictura erat. Omnis eorum 
ars urbibus excubabat, pictorque res communis 


terrarum erat. C. Flin. Nat, Hiſt. Lib. . | 


| Cap» x, | | g 
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8 nion of the beſt judges, ſuch excellence. o b 


G) Dificile enim dictu eſt, quænam cauſſa 
At, cur ea, quæ maxime ſenſus noſtros impellunt 
voluptate, er ſpecie prima acerrime' commovent, 
ab its celerrime falle quodam et ſatietate aba- 
Henemur. Quanto colorum pulehritudine, et 
voarietate floridiora ſunt in picturis novis ple- 

- _ Faque, quam in veteribus ? quæ tamen etiamſi 
rimo adſpectu nos ceperunt, diutius non de- 
ectant; cum iidem nos in antiquis tabulis illo 

ipſo horrido, obſoletoque teneamur. Quanto 
molliores funt, et delĩcatiores in cantu flexiones, 
et falſæ voculz,. quim certæ, et ſever ? quibus 
tamen non modo auſteri, ſed ſi ſepius fiunt, 
multitudo jipſa reclamat. Sic. de ene 
Eb. III. Art. x yr. > 
| bad Mas % hates ris age, voce radla pant, a 
d xn xine r. d paſor ci. - ti i On rusg BpXarc your 
Ga, Nlaaow apraocba. Eras, N cu „ 
lirnacu Mut Toxin ay, angle 08 Tee; veaplaats, 
% Woo To Mapei iv rau, ANνν ai ge peer Gm 
afk. 4 Frrer, iS ug rah. N. Kos, xd T6 ON 
er woundihnar, val in To , TW pryparor Thy * 
io x? Kg. TOUT WN f d Tas este Touxer & 6 

Aletac #ale x ax\rila r xaps Tei, 014 LxTeTo= 
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Agen, colouring, and compoſition, hat oe 
in eee to attribute moſt of chem * 8 


Vel quum Pauſiaca torpes ene tabella, . 
Sobtilis veterum judex & callidus audis. | 
HForat. Lib, II. Sat. vii. 
Sed hæc quæ a W ee ex veris rebus = 
ſumebantur, nunc-iniquis moribus improbantur. 


_  rebus finitis imagines certz . . .. 
- vincat veritatem.ratio falſa, non erit. alienum ex- 
ponere. Quod enim antiqut inſumentes laborem 

& induſtriam, probare contendebant artibus, id 
nunc coloribus, & eorum eleganti ſpecie conſe- 
quuntur: & quam ſubtilitas artificis adjictebat ' 
operibus autoritatem, nunc dominicus ſumptus 
-efficit ne deſideretur. Quis enim antiquorum, 


Nam pinguntur tectoriis motſtra potius, quam ex 


* 


* 


non uti medicamento, minio parce videtur uſus 


. eſſe ? At nunc paſſim plerumque toti parietes in- 
ducuntur. Acoedit huc chryſocolla, oſtrum, ar- 
menium: hæc vero cum inducuntur, etſi non ab 
arte ſunt poſita, fulgentes tamen oculorum red. 
dunt viſus & ideo quod pretioſa ſunt, legibus 
-excipiuntur,. ut a domino, non à redemptore 
repræſententur. Vitruv. Lib. VII. Cap. v. 
Et inter hæc pinacothecas yeteribus tabulis 
conſuunt ., 53.0; a5 of, 42h; = 


Artes deſidia perdidit, © 


F 


A 


C. Plin. Nat, Hiſt. Lib: XXXV. Cap. i, | | 


_ HaRtenus dictum fit de 'dignitate artis mo- 


-. vientis. Ad. ibid. Cap. v. 
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the ſchool of Raphael; what muſt we think 


* 


of the pictures drawn at an earlier period, 
by their ableſt maſters, and for their moſt 


flouriſhing cities and moſt powerful monarchs; 


of pictures aumired in a country like Greece, 


where every art was brought to ſuch a de- 
gree of perfection, that no paſſion could re- 
ſiſt their muſick, no ſentiments eſcape their 
mimick arts; of pictures cried up by a Pliny, 
the ſoundneſs of whoſe judgment in matters of 


this kind diſplays itſelf in ſo many paſſages of 


His works (8); collected at — ve by 


—_=— 


Nune & perphris i. in parietes 3 & | 
India conferente fluminum ſuorum limum, & 


draconum & elephantorum ne, nulla ns 


pictura eſt. - Id. ibid. Cap. vii. 

FErectus his ſermonibus xe BA 3 
cœpi ætates tabularum, & quædam argumenta 
mihi obſcura, ſimulque cauſſam deſidiæ præ- 


ſentis excutere, cur pulcherrimæ artes periiſſent, 
nter quas pictura ne minimum quidem ſui veſti- 
gium reliquiſſet. T. Petronii Satyr. Cap. Ixxxviii. 


(8) Sicut in Laocoonte, qui eſt in Titi Impe- 


' ratoris domo, opus omnibus & picturæ & ſtatu- 
ariæ artis præponendum. Ex uno lapide eum, 


4 revs e mirabiles nexus r con- 


works compoſed by him, and ſtill extant,” - 


are a moſt inconteſtable proof. But what 


evinces ſtill better the excellence of the anci- 


ents in painting, is that to which they ar- 
© rivediin ſtatuary, her ſiſter art. Both daugh-" | 
ters of deſign, they both enjoyed in common 
the ſame models, which, more perfect in the 
happy climate of Greece than in any other 
part of the globe, muſt have been of as great 
fervice to the Apelles* and the Zeuxis', in 
the drawing of their figures, as they were to 
the Apollonius s, the Glycons, and the Aga- 
fies, in carving thoſe ſtatues, which the world 
has ſtill the happineſs of poſſeſſing. Theſe 
maſters, being beſides aſſiſted by a proper in- 
ſight into anatomy, and thoroughly ac- 


+ quaintetl with the various play of the muſcles 


according to the various attitudes of the 
0 _— and with the different degrees of 


| 81 ſententia fecere fammi artifives, A 
& Polydorus, & Athenodorus Rhodii, cc. 
C. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. Lib. XXXVI. Cap. V. 


(9) Gemmas, toreumata, figna, tabulas opt» 


ris antiqui ſemper animoſiſſime comparaſſe. 
| Sueton. in C. TW Cæſare Cap. xlvii. 
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firength with which each particular muſcle 
was to be expreſſed in each particular; ati; 
tude, were thereby enabled to give N 
motion, and liſe, to all their works. | 
Tranny are a great many exerciſes, which, | 
a young painter ſhould go through: while en- 
gaged in the ſtudy of anatomy, in order ta, 
make himſelf more thoroughly maſter of that 
ſeience. For example: the thighs of any fi- 


. gure, a Laocoon for inſtance, being given, he 


ſhould add to them legs ſuitable to that ſtate, 
in which the muſcles of the thighs ate repre- 
bend and extend the legs, and to effectuate 
in them ſuch a preciſe poſition and no other. 
To the ſunple contour of an anatomy, or a; 
ſtatue, he ſhould add the parts included by 
it, and give it a ſyſtem of muſcles conform-, 
able to the quality of that particular contour; 
for every contour denotes ſome one certain at- 
titude, motion, exertion ; and no other. Ex- 
erciſes of this kind would ſoon eſtabliſh him 
in the moſt fundamental principles of paint- 
ing, eſpecially if he had an opportunity of 
comparing his drawings with the ſtatue or 
"ly from which the pars given hin to work 

n 


4 ore PE RSPECTIVE) as. - 
r Fhis method is very 
like that uſed by thoſe who. teach the Latin 
tongue; when, having given their ſcholars a 
paſſage of Livy,or Czfar already tranſlated i into” 
| their-wother tongue, to. tranſlats back into 
with th orginal xt | 
ic, ee ee 
9 PERSPECTIVE. 


HE ſtudy of Perſpetive. ſhould FR 
hand in hand with that of Anatomy, 
——— ned paceings In 
fact, the contour of an object drawn. upon 
paper or canyas, repreſents nothing more 
than ſuch an interſection of the viſual rays: 
ſent from the extremities of it to the eye, 
as. would. ariſe on a glaſs put in the place 
of the paper or canvas, Now, the ſituation 
of an object at the other ſide of a. glaſs be- 
ing given, the delineation of it on the, glaſg 


itſelf depends entirely on the ſituation of the * | 


eye on this ſide of the glaſs, that is to ſay, on the 
rules of Perſpective; a ſcience, vhich, con- 
a #4 | 7 = trary 


36 Or PERSPECTIVE: 
' trary to the opinion of moſt people, extends. | 
much farther than the painting of ſcenes,” © 
floors, and what generally goes under the 
name of Quadratura. Perſpective, according 
to that great maſter da Vinci, is to be con- 
ſidered as the reins and rudder of Paint- 
ing. It teaches in what proportion the parts 
dy from, and leſſen upon, the eye; how 


figures are to be marſhalled upon a plain 
ſurface, and foreſhortened. It contains, in 


it is to be followed no longer than it keeps 


| ſhort, the whole rationale of deſigg. 
Suck are the terms, which the ks. | 
beſt grounded in their profeſſion, have em- 
ployed to define and commend perſpective; fo 
ſar were they from calling it a fallacious art, 


and an inſidious guide; as ſome amongſt the 


moderns have not bluſhed to do, inſiſting that 


the high road, or leads by eaſy and pleaſant 
paths (1). But theſe writers plainly ſkew, 


_ that they are equally ignorant of the nature 


of perſpective, which, founded as it is on 


(1) Regula certa licet nequeat Proſpectica dici, 
Aut Complementum wow rer - 2 in 

Arte juvamen, 
Et modus accelerans operandi, at corpora falls 
Sub viſu 1 in e referens, mendoſa labaſcit: 
e 
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 - geometrical- principles, can never lead iin v. 55 
_ taries aſtray, and of the nature of their art. 
which, without the afliſtance of perſpective, 


cannot, in rigour, expect to make any pro- 
greſs, nay, ee eee 


contour. 
Z F that 2 
| the ancient maſters of Greece knew nothing 8 


of perſpective, ſhew, that they themſelves know 


little or nothing of painting. They allege, as a 
proof of this their idle aſſertion, that the rules 


of perſpective are violated in moſt of the an- 
cient pictures that have reached us; as though 


the miſtakes and blunders of middling artiſts 


| were a ſufficient ground for calling in que- 
ſtion the merit of others, who were allowed 
to excel in their profeſſion.” Now, not to 
inſiſt on the abſurdity of ſuch a ſuppoſition, 
which we have already expoled, Pamphilus, 


the maſter of Apelles, and the founder of 


the AN es ſchool of all Greece, has affirmed 


* am Geomettalem- munquam. ſunt, es, 


juxta 
Menſuram depicts oculis, fed n 
Dun Freſnoy de Arte Graphica. 
8555 - See the annotations of Monſieur de.Piles on 
| thoſs lines and ox97 other tnx treatiſe.” 
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in the moſt expreſs: terms, that, without ger. 


ometry, painting muſt fall to the ground (2) 


It is well known, beſides, that the ancients 
practiſed the art of painting in perſpective 
upon walls, in the ſame way that it is now 
done by the moderns (3); and that one of 
the walls of the theatre of Claudius Pulcher, 
. -xepreſenting a roof covered with tiles, was 
_ finiſhed in ſo maſterly a manner, that the 
rooks, a bird of no fmall ſagacity, taking it 

| for a real roof, often attempted Wan 
00 Ipſe (Pamphilus) Macedo. natione, ſed 


| primus in piftura omnibus litteris eruditus, præ- 
cipue Arithmeticz, & Geometricæ. ſine quibus 


negabat artem perfci poſſe. C. Plin, Nat, 
Hit. Lib. XXXV. Cap. x X. ; 

(3), Ex eo antiqui, qui initia expolitionibus 
inſtituerunt, imitati ſunt primum cruſtarum mar- 


morearum varietates & collocationes, deinde co- 


ronarum, & filaceorum, miniaceorumque cune- 
orum inter ſe varias diſtributiones. Poſtea in- 
greſſi ſunt, ut etiam zdifigioram figuras, co- 
lumnarumque, & faſtigiorum eminentes pro- 
Jecturas imitarentur: patentibus autem locis, 


. quti exedris, propter amplitudinem 'parietum, 


Acenarum. frontes Fragico more, aut Comico, ſeu 


_ efatyrico-defignarent. Vitruv. Lib. VII. Cap. v. 
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| upon it (4). We are likewife told, that a 

dog was deceived to ſuch a degree, by cer- 
tain ſteps in a perſpective of Dento's, that, 
expecting to find a free paſſage, he made up to 
them in full ſpeed, and daſhed out his brains; 
thus immortaliſing by his death the pen- 
cil of the artiſt, which had been the occaſion” c 
of it. But, what is ſtill more, Vitruvius tells 


us in expreſs terms, by whom, and at what 


time this art was invented. It was firſt prac- 
 tiſed by Agatharcus,-a contemporary of Æſ. 
chylus, in the theatre of Athens; and aſter- 
wards reduced to certain prineiples, and | 
treated as a ſcience” by Anaxagoras and De- 

mocritus (5); thus faring like all other arts, 


(4) Habuit & ſcena Tudis Claudii Puſert mag-" 
ham admirationem pictura, cum ad tegularum 
ſumi lĩtuctinem corvi deeepti imagine advolarent. 
O. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. Lib. XXXV. Cap. ir. 

(50 Namq ve primum Agatharchits Athens 
Aſehylo dale tragesdiam, ſcenam ſseft, & 
de eo commentarium reliquit. Ex to moni 
N & Arizxagoras, de eadem re ſeripſe- 
e oporteat ad aciem e 


pert. 


configs ad len ration nn e | 
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Which exiſted in practice before they appears 5 


ell in theory. The thing, I think, may be 
thus accounted for. Some painter, who hap- 
pened to be a very accurate obſerver of nature, 
firſt exactly repreſented thoſe effects which 


| - he faw conſtantly attend the images offered 


to our eyes by exterior objects ; and theſe 
effects came afterwards to be demonſtrated 
by geometricians as ſo many neceſſary con- 
ſequences, and reduced to certain theorems : 

juſt as from thoſe chef &'ceuvres of the humari 
mind, the Iliad of Homer and the CEdipus 
of Sophocles, both built on the moſt accu- 
rate obſervations of nature, "Ariſtotle found 
means to extract the rules and [precepts con- 
- tained in his art of poetry. It is therefore 
clear, that, ſo early as the age of Pericles, 
n was reduced 1 0 a an ſci- 


ati de incerta re certæ imagines adifciorans i in 
ſcenarum picturis redderent ſpeciem: & quz in 
directis planiſque frontibus ſint figuratz, alia 
abſcedentia, alia prominentia eſſe videantur. 
Vitruv. in Præf. Lib. VII. You may likewiſe 
conſult Diſcours fur la Perſpective de l'ancienne 
8 peinture ou ſculpture, par Mr. PAbbe Sallier. 

Tom, viii. Memoires de l'Academie des In- 
5 — oh ence z 
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ence; which no longer continued confined to 
the theatre, but made its way into the ſchools 
of painting, as an art not leſs neceſſary to 
painters in general, than it had been found to 
ſcene-painters in particular. Pamphilus, who 
founded in Sicion the moſt flouriſhing ſchool 
of deſign, taught it publickly: And from the 


dime of Apelles, Protogenes, and the other 


bright luminaries of painting amongſt the 


ancients, it was practiſed by the Greek 
painters, in the ſame manner that it was, ſo 
many ages after, by Bellini, Pietro Perugino;. 
and others, down to the days of Titian, Ra- 


phael, and Corregio, who put the laſt hand 
to painting, eee A IE 


was capable of receiving. | 
No, à painter having formed a'ſcene ing 


l St, and ſuppoſed, as is cuſtomary, that 
the capital figures of this ſcerie lie cloſe, or 
almoſt cloſe to the back of his canvas, he is, 
in the next place, to fix upon ſome point on 


: this ſide of the canvas, from which he would 


chuſe his piece ſhould be ſeen; - But in chuſs 


ing this point, which is called the point ß 
icht, regard ſhould be had to its fituation to | 


_ the 


will appear too ſteep, ſo as to render the 
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| the right or left of the middle of the canvas | 
but, above all things, to its diſtance and its 
height with reſpect to the lower edge of the 
canvas; which edge is called the baſe line, 
and is parallel with the horizontal line that 
paſſes through the eye. For by aſſuming the 
| point of ſight, and conſequently the horizon- 
tal line, too low, the planes, upon which the 
Mallow, as, by aſſuming it too high, they 


piece far leſs light and airy than it ought to 
be. In Iixe manner, if the point of ſight is 
taken at too great a diſtance from the canvas; 
the figures will not admit of degradation 
enough to be ſeen with ſufficient diſtinctneſsg 
and if taken too near it, the degradation 
will be too quick and precipitate to have 
an agreeable effect. Thus, then, it appears; 
that no ſmall attention is OY in tlie 
choice of this point. 
WIN a picture is to be el en high, 
dhe point of ſight ſhould be aſſumed low, 
and vice verſa g in order that the horizontal 


I 
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' line of the picture i may be, as near as poſh= 


ble, in. the ſame horizontal plane with that 


of the ſpectator; for this diſpoſition has an 
amazing effect. When a picture is to be 


placed very high, as, amongſt many others, 


that of the Purification by Paolo Veroneſe, _ 


engraved by le Fevre, it will be proper to 


aſſume the point of fight fo low, that it may 
e quite under the picture, tio part of whoſe 
- ground is, in that caſe, to be viſible ; for were 
the point of ſight to be taken above the 
picture, the Horizontal gtound of it would 
appear floping to the eye, and both figures | 
and buildings as ready to tumble head fore. 
- moſt. It is true, indeed; that there is ſeldom | 
any neceſſity for ſuch extraordinary exat- 
neſs, and that, vnlefs in ſome particular 


"caſes, the point of fight had better be rather 


high than low ; the reaſon of which is, that, 
as we are more accuſtomed to 'behold peo- 
ple on the ſame plane with ourſelves, - than 


either higher or lower, the figures of a 


* 


7 
— 


| Shock thi ſtrike us moſt, ' when ſtanding . 
on a plane nearly level with that, upon 


ann "BO mn may 


: 
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* | be added, that by placing the eye low, and 
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"Sy, - 


greatly ſhortening the plane, the heels of 


the back figures will ſeem to bear againſt the 


heads of = foremoſt, ſo as to render the 
diſtance between them fat leſs perceptible 
than it otherwiſe would be. 

Tux point of fight being 1 upon, ac- 
cording to. the bruation, in which the picture 
as to be placed, the point of diſtance is. 
next to be determined. In, doing this, a 
painter. ſhould earefully attend to three 
things: firſt, that the ſpectator may be able 
to take in, at one glance, the whole andevery 
part of the compoſition ; ſecondly, that he 
may ſee it diſtinly ; and, thirdly, that the 
degradation of the figures, and other objects 

of the picture be ſuffciently ſenſible. It 
would take up too much time to lay down 
certain and preciſe. rules for doing all this, 
conſidering the great NY; in the ſizes and 
ſhapes of pictures; for which reaſon I muſt 

leave * deal. mw the diſcretion of the 
tips 


75 5 „Bur there 1 a point full. remaining, dich. 
3 will not admit of the leaſt latitude, This is, 


2 | 8 | 
6F'FERSPECTIVE. uy 
- he delineation of the picture, when once the 
point of ſight has been fixed upon. The 
figures of a picture are to be conſidered as fo 
many columns erected on different ſpots of 
the ſame plane; and the painter muſt not 8 85 
think of deſigning any thing, till he has laid 


down, in perſpective, all thoſe columns, which 


are to enter his compoſition, with the moſt 
ſetupulous exactneſs. By proceeding in this 
manner, he may not only be ſure of not com- 
mitting any miſtake in the diminution of his 
figures, according{ to their different diſtances, 
| but may flatter himſelf with the thoughts of 

| reading in the ſteps of the greateſt maſters, 
eſpecially Rapbacl, in whoſe ſketches (ſuch - 


was his reſpect for the laws of perſpeRtive} - 


we frequently meet with a ſcale-of degradas | 
tion (6). It is to the punctual obſervance 
of theſe laws, that we are to attribute the 

gran effect of ſome paintings by Carpazio 
and Mamtegna,' ſo careleſs in other reſpects; 
whereas a ſingle fault againſt them is often 

ſufficient e to oy; the works. of 2 


(6) Mr. de Pile, lle du Peine parſait, | 
. xix. £538 - 
"$5 (1 "4 1 D 2 | Guido, 
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Guido, in ſpite of the ſublimĩty way 
of his ſuperior ſtile. 

| Now, as the demonſtration, of the rules 

of perſpective depends on the doctrine of 
| proportions, on the properties of ſimilar tri- 

angles, and on the interſection of planes, it 
will be proper to put an abridgment of Eu- 
clid into the hands of the young painter, that 

he may underſtand theſe rules fundamentally, 

and not ſtand confined to a blind practice of 

them: But, then, there is nothing in this au- 
thor relative to the art of painting, which 
may not be eafily acquired in a few months. 

For, as it would be of no uſe to a painter to 
launch out into the anatomical depths of a 

' Monro or an Albinus, it would be equally 

ſuperfluous to perplex himſelf with the intri- 
eacies of the higher geometry with. a Taylor, 
who has handled perſpective with that rich 
profoundneſs, which, I cannot help thinking, 
does a great deal more honour to a mathema- 
tician, than it can poſſibly 0 1 
to a ſimple artiſt. 
Bur though a my longer time were re- 

vine to become a _ maſter of per · 

0 | tpeflive, 
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fpettive, a painter, ſurely, ought not to grudge 


it, as no time can be too long to acquire that 


knowledge, without which he cannot poſſibly 
expect to ſucceed. Nay, I may boldly” af- 


firm, that the ſnorteſt road in every art is that 


which leads through theory to practice. It 


is from theory that atiſes that great facility, 
by means of which a man advances the. 
quicker, in proportion as he is ſurer of not 


takipg a wrong ſtep: whilſt thoſe, who are 


not grounded in the ſcience, labour on in 


perpetual — obliged, as a certain author 
_ expreſſes it, to feel out their way with 


the pencil, juſt as the blind, with their ſticks, 


feel for the ſtreets and turnings, with which 
| they are not acquainted, | 


As practice, therefore, ought in every 


| thing to be built upon principle, the ſtudy 


of Opticks, as far as it is requiſite to deter- 


mine the degree in which objects are to be 
illuminated or ſhaded, ſhould proceed han d in y 


hand with that of perſpective. And this, in 


border that the ſhades, caſt by figures upon 


the planes on which they ſtand, may fall 


* and be an nenen nor too 
- ET 7 Ae | 
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„ OF SYMMETRY; © 
light; in a word; that thoſe moſt beautiful 
effects of the chiarofcuro may run no riſk of 


ever receiving the lie from truth, Which, 
5 en or NT diſcovers itfelf to "war h 


5 CHAP. . 
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H E Rudy of Symmetry, it is win 
ſhould immediately follow that of A- 


er for ĩt would avail us little to be ac- 
quainted with the different parts of the hu⸗ 
man body, and their ſeveral offices, were we, 
at the ſame time, ignorant of the order and 
proportion of theſe parts in regard .to the 
whole in general, and each other in parti- 
cular. The Greek ftatuaries diſtinguiſhed. 
themſelves above all others, as much by the 
jut ſymmetry of their members, as by their 
{kill in anatomy; but Polycletes ſurpaſſed them | 
all by a ſtatue, called the Rule, from 6 
as from a moſt accurate pattern, other artiſty_ 
might take meaſures for every part of the 


Fs | human body (7). Theſe meaſures, to ſay 


(7) Fecit (Polycletus) & quem Canona arti- 
| fices YOrants 3 ex eo potentes, 
ani 
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nothing of. the books which treat profeiledly 
of them, may now be derived from the Apollo 


of Belvedere, the Laocoon, the Venus f 


Medicis, the Faunus, and particularly the - 
Antinous, which laſt was * rule of the 
oh e vhhh ind. hanadavaloms 
ſpecies ſeems to have aimed at the laſt degree 
of perfection, does not appear to have been 
equally ſollicitous in the production of indi- 
thoſe things as nothing, which have a begin- 
ning and an end, and whoſe exiſtence is of 
ſo ſhort a duration, that they may be ſaid, in 
a manner, to come into the world metely to 
leave it. She ſeems, in ſome fort, to aban- 
don individuals to ſecond ' cauſes ; and if 


from them there + now 3 breaks 


forth a primitiye ray of perſection, it is 
too ſoon eclipſed by the clouds of im- 
perſection that conſtantly attend it. Now, 
art ſoars up to the archetypes of nature; 
collects the flowers of every beauty; 
velut a lege quadam; foluſque hominum artem 
| ipſe feciſſe, artis opere judicatur. C. Plin. 
Yo. N Lib. XXIV. Cap. viii. 
ity? 94 which 
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which it here and there meets with; com- 
bines all the perfect models that come in 

its way; and propoſes them to men for their 

imitation (8). Thus, the painter, who had 


before him a company of naked Calabrian 45 


- girls, traced, as la Caſa ingeniouſly ex- 
preſſes” it (9), the reſpective beauties 
Which they had, as it were, borrow- 
ed from one ſingle body; that, by making 
each of them reſtore to this imaginary form 
. -what ſhe had borrowed from it, he might be 

furniſhed with a compleat a rightly 


(8) And fince 3 à true knowledge of nature 
gives us pleaſure, a lively imitation of it, either 
in Poetry or Painting, muſt of neceſſity produce 
a much greater, For both theſe arts, as I ſaid 


before, are not only true imitations of Nature, 


but of the beſt nature ; of that which is wrought 
up to a nobler pitch. They preſent us with 


images more perfect than the life in any indivi- 


dual: and we have the pleaſure to ſee all the 


5 "ſcattered beauties of Nature united, by a happy 


Chemiſtry, without its deformities or -faults. 
- Dryden's Preface to his tranſlation of Da Freſ- 

noy's Art of Painting. : 
(9) In Galatea.---See alſo the bo of Zeus 
* Carlo Dati, note xi. | 
a 5 imagining | 
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imagining, that from ſuch anunion, and of ſu n 
beauties, muſt reſult the beauty of an Helen. 
This was likewiſe the practice of the ancient 
ſtatuaries, when about to form in braſs or 
marble the ſtatues of their Gods or heroes 
And, thanks to the hardneſs of theſe materi» 

all that poſſible perfection, which could be 

found ſcattered here and there in individuals, 
ſubſiſt to this day as patterns not only of 
exact ſymmetry, but of ſupereminent gran- 

in the attitudes, nobleneſs in the character; 

they ſubſiſt, in ſhort, as paragons in-every 

kind, and the very en een (4) 


(5 "H O 99 ˙1 £97's FILE cv; D 1 Riten, | 

| Onda, j ovy 1 Tov. Sade cuurvoc. | Anthol. 
Nec vero ille artifex, cum faceret Jovis for- 
mam, aut Minervz, contemplabatur aliquem, 

a quo ſimilitudinem duceret, fed ipſius in mente 
inſidebat ſpecies pulchritudinis . eximia qua- 
dam, quam intuens, in eaque defixus, ad illius 
ſimilitudinem artem & manum Cirigebat. . | 


Orator. Art. ii. - 7 4 5 


Ex zre prater Amazonem fupra dictam (les 
Phidias) Minervam tam eximiæ pulchritudinis, 

ut formæ cognomen acceper:t. C. Plin. ok ; 
Hiſt. Lib. XXXIV. o 
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In them we: behold precept joined with ex- 


ample; in them we ſee where the great Ma- 
boldneſs from the common rules; or rather 
they were to repreſent. In their Niobe, for 
inſtance, which was to breathe majeſty like 
Juno, they have altered ſome parts, that | 
appear more delicate and ſlender in => 
Venus, the pattern of female beauty. 

legs and thighs of the Apollo of — 
by being made ſomewhat longer, than the 
common proportion of theſe limbs to the reſt 
of the body ſeems to: admit, contribute not a 
little to give him chat eaſe and freedom, 
which correſpond fo well with the activity 
attributed to that deity, as, on the other 
| hand, the extraordinary thickneſs of the neck 


adds ſtrength to the Farneſian Hercules, and 


gives him e of a . look and 
robuſtneſs. 9 
Ir is the general opinion 5 7 meinte chat 


te ancients were not as happy in repreſent- 


ing the bodies of children, as they are allowed 


to have been in repreſenting thoſe of women 
and men; eſpecially thoſe of their Gods; in 


which oy excelled to ſuch @ degree, that 
| . with 
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with theſe Gods were often worſhipped. hs 
artiſts Who had caryed. them (2). Vet ha 
Venus of Gaidus by Praxiteles was not me-Fw 
famous than her Cupid, on whoſe ace 
alone people flocked to Theſpiæ (. T 
bow t impart that ſoftnels and effemigacy, 
which Fiammingo has finge-/ contrived % 
give them by. repreſenting their cheeks, - 
| bands and feet ſomewhat ſwelled, their hende 
large, and with ſcarce any belly. But ſack 
Criticks ſeem to forget, that theſe firitſketches 
of nature very ſeldom come in the painter's 
way, and that this puny and delicate ſtatehas 
not in its form even the leaſt glimmeringief 
perfection. The Ancients neverundentaokgh N 


(2) rheuma. yet. Foro pd rn dn. Lachs TR 
in Somnio. © 1 
(3) Idem, opinor, artifex (Praxiteles)'<juldeti | 
modi Cupidinem. fecit illum, qui eſt Thefpiis, : 
quem Theſpiæ viſuntur. Nam alis vi- 
di cauſa nulla eſt. Cie. in Verrem, de Sigpis. | 
A & Oma Sr iyi N , Toy ro "Ego 55 
v5 0 ITratiriboue; &c. Strabo, Lib. Ix. 
+ -  Ejuſdem eſt. & Cupido-objeftus a Cicerone 
Verri: ille propter quem Theſpiæ viſebantgr ; 
nunc in Octaviæ ſcholis poſitus. C. Plin. Nat. N 
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repreſent children leſs than four or five years 

old; at which age the ſuperfluous humours o 
tte body being in ſome meaſure digeſted, their 

members begin to aſſume ſuch a contour and 
proportion, as may ſerve to point out, what 
they are afterwards likely to be. This obſer- 
vation is confirmed by the children, which 
we meet with in ancient baſſo relievos and 
paintings, for they are all doing one 
thing or another, like thoſe moſt beautiful 
little Cupids in a picture at Venice, Wh 
are playing with the arms of Mars, and lift- 
ing up the ponderous ſword of that Deity; 
or that little urchin in the Danae of Carucci, 
who empties a quiver of its arrows, in ox- 
der to fill it with the golden fhower. Now, 
| what can be a greater blunder in point of 
Ceoſtume than to attribute actions, which rer 
Aue ſome degree of ſtrength and judgement, 
to infancy, to that raw and tender age, fo 


155 totally unable to govern and ſupport itſelf (4), 


Ir a young painter conſider the Greek 
Natues ever, ſo. often, of whatever character 


8 05 See Bellori in his lives of "Ning and 
| Waun G eee 
„„ 
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or age they may be repreſented, * ä 


ble he ſhould ever conſider them 
ee eee 
1 is, therefore, impoſſible he ſhould copy 
them too often, according to that judicious 
motto placed by Marotti on his Print called 
the School. This truth was acknowledged 


by Rubens himſelf; for though, like one bred, 
as he was, in the foggy climate of the Low 


Countries, he generally painted from the 
life; in ſome of his works he copied the 


ancients: Nay, he wrote a treatiſe on 
the excellency of the ancient ſtatues, and on 


the duty of a painter to ſtudy and imitate 
them. As to the ſatirical print or rather paſs 
quinade of the great Titian, in which he 
has repreſented à parcel of young monkies 
aping the groupe of Laocoon and his ſons, he 
intended nothing more by it than to laſh the 
dulneſs and poverty of thoſe artiſts, ho 
cannot ſo much as draw à figure COP 
having a ſtatue before them as a model- 


ir GH; wink ee Aa 
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5 Won to ſtand in any need of © pattern. To 


What other purpoſe is he to ſweat and tofl 
5 from his infaney, and ſpend ſo many days 
And nights in ſtudying and copying the beſt 


wmosels; eſpecially che fineſt faces of anti- 


yuiry, Which we are ſtill poſſeſſed of; ſuch 


the two Niodes, mother and daughter; the 
1 Anidine) ths Alexander; the young Nero; 


me Silenus; the Nile; and likewiſe” the fineſt 
gguresʒ for inſtance, the Apollo; the Gladiator; 


me Venus; and others; all which (as was ſaid 


Fbuncdes like theſe, treaſured up in his memory, 


7 Pietro Feſta, ) he ſhould have, as it were, 
perfectly by heart. With a ſtock of excel- 


he may one day hope to produce fomething 
ef his own without a model; form à right 
judgment of thofe natural beauties which 
fall in his way, and, when e 993-3 hh: 

__. wail himſelf properly of them. 
. e M ade . ee hays le e | 


EE noademy to draw: after naked figures, before 


| they have imbibed a proper reliſh for beauti- 

ful proportions, and have been well ground- 
ed in the true principles of ſymmetry. They 
ſhould firſt learn, by ſtudying the, precious 
remains of antiquity, | to — upon * 
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and diſcern where a natural figure is Faulty 
through Riffneſs i in the 1 members, of cluthfi- 
neſs in the trunk, or in any other reſpect; s 
as to be able to correct the faulty part, and 
reduce it to its proper bounds, Paints 
ing, in this branch, is, like Medicine,” tht | 
art of taking away and adding, | 
I mvsT not, however, diſſemble, that 
we methods, - hitherto laid down, are a. 
| tended with ſome danger; for by tas 
flaviſh an attention to ſtatues, the young 
painter may contract a hard and dry manner; 
and by ſtudying anatomies too ſrvilely, n=. i 
habit of repreſenting living bodies as ſtripped 2 
of their ſkin; for, after all, there is nothing | 
dut what is. natural, that, beſides a cettalty 
peculiar grace and livelineſs,pdfſefſes that im-. 
plicity, eaſe and ſoftneſs, which is not tobe 
expected in the works of art, or even thofe 
of nature when deprived of life (6). 'Pooffth 
| bimſelf has now and then given Into one of ' 
theſe extremes, and Michael Angelo very 
often into che other: But from this we cal 


©. See the Dicouſs by Vai #: the 9nd 
| T {7% - only 
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. oniy infer, that even the greateſt mer are not 


infallible. It is in ſhort to be conſidered as 


one inſtance, among a thouſand, of the ill 


uſe. thoſe are wont to niake of the beſt 


: things, who do not know how to temper 
nnd qualify them . wich their con- 


traries. 8 
: Bur no ſuch danger can ariſe to 2 youth 8 
painter from confining himſelf for a long 

time to mere deſign, ſo as not to attempt : 
colouring, till he has made himſelf maſter of 

that branch, If, according to a great Ma- 
ſter (7), colours in painting are in re- 
gard to the eye, what numbers in poetry 


are in regard to the ear, ſo many charms 


to allure and captivate that ſenſe; may 
we not affirm, that deſign is in the ſame 
art, what propriety of language is in 
writing, and a juſt utterance of ſounds in 
muſick. Whatever ſome people may think, | 
a picture deſigned according to the rules " 
Vat pective, and the principles of Anatomy, 
will ever be held in higher efteem by good 
 Audges, than a picture ll deſigned, let it be 
ever ſo well coloured. Another n able 


0 Ne in his liſe by Belloti. 
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maſter ſet ſo great a value upon the art of 


contour, that, according to ſome expreſſions 
of his which have reached us, he conſidered 
almoſt every thing elſe as nothing in com- 
pariſon with it (7). And this his judgtnent 
may, I think, be juſtified by conſidering, 


that Nature, though ſhe forms men of vari- 


ous colours and complexions, never operates 


in their motions contrary to the mechanical . 
principles of Anatomy, nor, in in exhibiting . 


theſe motions to the eye, againſt the geome- 


trical laws of Perſpective; a plain proof, 
that, in point of deſign, no miſtake'is to be 


deemed trifling. Hence we are enabled to 


feel all che weight of thoſe words, in which 


Michael Angelo, after he had conſidered a 


picture drawn by the Prince of e Venetian 


School, addreſſed Vaſari. What a pity it 


is, ſaid he, that this man did not ſet out by 
ſtudying defign (8) 4 R 


(7) Annibal Caracci uſed to ſay, Buon * 5 


W 8 mezzo, Giye me 8 
good contour, and fill it as you pleaſe. | 


(8) Vaſari, i in the life of Titian. Which made 


Tintoret ſay, that now and then Titian did 
'E | ſhines 
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50 OF COLOURING. | 
- ſhines moſt in the ſmalleſt ſubjects, fo the 
Energy of art ſhines moſt i in n them. 


ming 6. 21 e AP. v. 
'OF COLOURING: 


. muſt likewiſe be of great * to a 
painter deſirous to excell in colouring, 
to be well acquainted with that part of Op- 


_ « tickss; which has the nature of light and co- 
6 ours for its object. Light, however ſimple 


3 uncompounded it may appear, is never- 
1 dale, made up, as it were, of ſeveral diſtinct 
ſubſtances; and the number, and even doſe, of 
theſe ingredients has been happily diſcovered 
by the moderns. Every undivided ray, let it 
be ever ſo fine, is a little bundle of red, orange, 
yellow, green, azure, indigo, and violet, rays, 
which, while combined, are not to be diſtin- 

guiſhed one from another, and form that kind 
of light called white; ſo that white is not a 
colour per ſe, as the learned da Vinci (fo far, 
it ſeems, the precurſor of News): expreſsly 
ſome things which could not be done better; 


but chat ſome others might have been better 
 defigned. Ridolfi nella vita di Tiziani. 
Tt  _. 
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affirms, but an aſſemblage of colours (9). 


Now, theſe colours, which compoſe light, 
though immutable in themſelves, and endued 
with various qualities, are continually, how- 

ever, ſeparating from each other in their re- 

flection from, and paſſage through, other ſub- 
ſtances, and thus become maniſeſt to the 


eye. Graſs, for example, reſlects only green 


rays, or rather reflects green rays in greater 
number than it does thoſe'of any other co- 


lour; and one kind of wine tranſmits red 
rays, and another yellowiſh rays; and from 
this kind of ſeparation ariſes that variety of . 
colours, with which Nature has diverſihed 


| her various productions. Man too has con- 
trived to ſeparate the rays of light by making 
a portion of the ſun's beams paſs through a 
glaſs priſm; for, after paſſing through it, they 
appear divided into ſeyen pure and primitive 
colours, placed, in ſucceſſion, one by the other, 
io ſo many colours on a painter's pallet: 
Now, though Titian, Correggio, and Van- 
dike, have been excellent colouriſts, without 


1 thing of theſe phyſical ſubtle- | 


0 Trattato della Pittura, Cap. ciy. 


E 2 ties, 
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ties, that is no reaſon why others ſhould - 
neglect them. For it cannot but be of great 
fervice to a painter to be well acquainted. 
with the nature of what he is to imitate, and 
of thoſe / colours, with which he is to give 
ſpeak of the pleaſure there is, in being able to 
account truely and ſolidly for the various ef · 
fects and appearances of light. From a due 
tempering, for example, and degrading of 
the tints in a picture, from making colours 
partake of each other, according to the re- 
flection of light from one object to another, 
there ariſes, in ſome meaſure, that ſublime 
harmony, which may be conſidered as the 
true muſick of the eye. And this harmony 
has its foundation in the genuine prineiples 
of Opticks. Now, this could not happen in 
the ſyſtern of thoſe philoſophers, who hel 
that colours did not originally exiſt in light, 
but were, on the contrary, nothing more than 
ſo many modifications, which it underwent 
in reflecting from, or paſting through, other 
ſubſtances; thus ſubject to alterations without 
end, and every moment liable to periſh. Were 
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that the caſe; bodies could no more receive 
any kues one from another, nor this body 
partake of the colour of that, than ſcarlet, 
for example, becauſe it has the power of chang- 
ing into red all the rays of the ſur or ſky 

which immediately fall upon it, has the power 
of changing into red all the other rays re- 
ected to it, from a blue or any other colour 
in its neighbourhood, Whereas, allowing 
body reflects more or leſs every ſort of co- 
toured” rays, though thoſe rays in greateſt 
number, which are of the colour it exhibits, 
there maſt neceffarily arife, in colours placed 
near one another, certain particular hues, or 
temperuments of colour; Nay, this influence 
of one colour upon another may be fo far 
traced, that, three or four bodies of different 
colours, and likewiſe the intenfeneſs of the 

light falling upon each being affipned, we may 
eaſily determine in what ſttuations and how 
much they would tinge each other. We may 
thus, too, by the ſame principles of Opticks, 
account for ſeveral other things praQticed by 

een inſomuch that a perſon, who has 

SG E 3 | carefully 
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carefully obſerved natural effects with an eye 
directed by ſolid learning, ſhall be able to 
form general rules, where another can only 
_ diſtinguiſh particular caſes. - | 
Bur, after all, the pictures of the beſt co- 
louriſts are, it is univerſally allowed, the 
books, in which a young painter' muſt 
chiefly look for the rules' of colouring ; that 
is, of that branch of painting, which contri- 
butes ſo much to expreſs the beauty of ob- 
jects, and is ſo requiſite to tepreſent them 
as what they really are. Giorgone and 
Titian ſeem to have diſcovered circum- 
ſtances in nature, which others have en- 
tirely overlooked; and the laſt, in particular, 


has been happy enough to expreſs them with 


A pencil as delicate, as his eye was quick and 
piercing. In his works we behold that ſweet- 
neſs of colouring which is produced by 
union; that beauty which is conſiſtent with 
truth; and all the inſenſible tranſmutations, - 
all the ſoft tranſitions, in a word, all the 
pleaſing modulations, of tints and colours (1). 


(1) In quo diverſi niteant cum mille colores, 
Franſitus ipſe tamen En lumina 


fallit, 
nes When 
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When a young painter has, by cloſe applica- 
tion, acquired from Titian, whom he can 


never ſufficiently dwell upon, that art, which, I 


of all painters, he has beſt contrived to hide, 
he would do well to turn to. Baſſano and 
Paolo, on account of the beauty, boldneſs, 
and elegance of their touches. That rich- 
neſs, ſoftneſs, and freſnneſs of colouring, for 
which the Lombard School is ſo juſtly cried 
up, may likewiſe be of great ſervice to him. 
Nor will he . reap leſs benefit by ſtudy- 
ing the principles and practice of the Flem- 
miſh School, which, chiefly by means of 
her varniſhes, has contrived to give a moſt . 
enchanting luſtre and tranſparency, to her co- 
ours. For, though we ſhould. agree with 


Uſque adeo quod tangit idem eſt, tamen ul- 
tima diſtant, Ovid. Metam. Lib. VI. 


Come procede innanzi dall“ ardore 
Per lo papiro ſuſo un color bruno, 
Che non © nero ancora, e' bianco muore. 
As, in burning paper, a brown colour ſepa- 
rates the black from the white, though at its 
extremities it cannot be diſtinguiſhed from ei- 
ther the black or white. Dante Inf. Cant. xxv. 


E4 a certain 


| Impart to medals; inaſmuch as, by giving 
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a certain ingenious Engliſh. writer, that it 
belongs only to the Italians to draw beauty- 
well (2), we are not bound to think, with a: 
certain ancient poet, that a Flemmiſh com- 
plexion is any Aire to a Roman counite- 
nance (3). | 

Bor whatever pictures a — palnber: 
may chuſe to ſtudy the art of colouring 
upon, he muſt take great care that they are 
well preſerved. There are very few pie- 
ces, which have not ſuffered more or leſs by 
the length, not to ſay the injuries, of time; 
and, perhaps, that precious patina, which years 
alone can impart to paintings, is in ſome mea- 
ſure a-kin to that other kind, which ages alone 


teſtimony to their antiquity, it renders them 
proportionably beautiful in the ſuperſtitious 
eyes of the learned. Tt muſt, indeed, be al- 
lowed, that, if, on the one hand, this patina 


nnn K N 


(2) In homely pieces een the Dutch excell, 
Italians only can draw beauty well. | 
D. of Buckingh. on Mr. Hobbs. 
0 Turpis Romano Belgicus ore color. 
* Lib. II. Eleg. xvii 


_ | 
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degree of harmony upon the coloufz of 1 
picture, and deſtroys, or at leaſt greatly leff= 
ens, their original rawneſs, it, on the other 
hand, equally impalrs the freſſineſs and life of 
them. A piece; ſern many years after it has 


been painted, appears much as it would dos 


immediately after painting, behind a dull 
glaſs. It is no idle opinion, that Paolo 


Veroneſe, attentive above all things" tö the 


beauty of his colours, and whit is called 


ſtrepito (4), left entirely to time the care of 


harmonizing them perfectly, and (as we 


may ſay) mellowing them. But moſt of the 


old maſters took that taſk upon themſelves, 


and never expoſed their works to the eyes 
of the Public, untill they had ripened and 
finiſhed them with their own hands. And 


who can ſay, whether the Chriſt of Moneta 


and the Nativity of Baſſano have been more 


improved or injured, (if we may ſo ſpeak) 
by the touchings and-retouchings of time, in 


the courſe of more than two centuries, I 
| is, indeed, impoſſible to be determined. But 


(4) The literal meaning of this word I 


| 2 84 
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the ſtudious pupil may make himſelf ample = 
amends for any injuries, which his originals 
may have received from the hands of time, 
by turning to truth, and to nature which 
never grows old, but conſtantly retains its 
primitive flower of youth, and was itſelf the 
model of the models before him. As ſoon, 
' therefore, as a young painter has laid a pro- 
per foundation for good colouring by ſtudy- 
ing the beſt maſters, he ſhould turn all his 
thoughts to truth and nature. And it would, 
perhaps, be well worth while to have, in the 
academies of painting, models for colouring 
as well as for deſigning; that, as from the 
one the pupils learn to give their due pro- 
portion to the ſeveral members and muſ- 

cles, they may learn from the other to make 
their carnations rich and warm, and faith- 
fully copy the different local hues, which 
appear quite diſtinct in the different parts of 
a fine body. To illuſtrate till farther the 
uſe of ſuch a model, let us ſuppoſe it placed 
in different lights; now in that of the ſin, 
now in that of the ſky, and now again in 
that of a lamp or candle; one time placed in 
The . and another in a reflected light. 
Hence 
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Hence the pupil might learn all the different 
effects of the complexion in different cireum- 
ſtances, whether the livid, the lucid, or the 
_ tranſparent; and, above all, that variety of 
tints and half tints, occaſioned in the colour 


of the ſkin by the epidermis having the bones | 


immediately ' under it in ſome places, and in 
others a greater or leſs number of blood- 


veſſels or quantity of fat. An artiſt, Who 
had long ſtudied ſuch a model, would run no 


riſk of degrading the beauties of nature by 
any particularity of ſtile; or of giving 
into that prepoſterous fullneſs and floridneſs 


of colour, which is at preſent ſo much the 


_ taſte. He would not feed his figures with 
roſes, as an ancient painter of Greece ſhrewd- 


1y expreſſed it, but with good beef; a diffe- 
ence, which the learned eye of a modern 


writer could perceive between the colouring 


of Barocci and that of Titian (5), To practiſe 


(5s) Opera ejus (Euphranoris) ſunt equeſtre 

prælium: duodecim dii: Theſeus, in quo dixit 
eundem apud Parrhafium roſa paſtum eſſe, ſuum 
vero carne. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. Lib. XXXV. Cap. xi. 


What more could we ſay of Titian and 


Barocci?ꝰ en Dial. V. 


ry 
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in that manner, is, according to u great 
maſter, no better than inuring oneſelf to the 
commiſſion of blunders. Whit ſtatues are 
tain-head of chat perfection, to which every 

artiſt; ambitious to excell, ſhould conſtantly = 
aſpire; and, accordingly, the Flemmiſh pain- 


| ters, in conſequence of their aiming ſolely to 


copy nature, are in colouring as excellent, as | 
ee to be aukward i lids. ; 
4 
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2 or THE CAMERA OBSCURA. 


E may oy, imagine, chat, pant "ip 2 
15 young painter but view a picture by 
TR the hand of Nature herſelf, and ſtudy it at 
his leiſure, he would profit more by it, than'by 
the moſt excellent performances by the hand 
of man. Now, nature is continually form- 
ing ſuch pictures in our eye. The rays of 
lüght coming from exterior objects, after 
entering the pupil, paſs through the cryſtal- 
Une humour, and being there refracted, in 
£onſequence of the lenticular form of that 


; 620 ; Part, 
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part, proceed to the retina, which lies at the 
bottom of the gys, and ſtamp upon it, by 
their union, the image of the object, towards 
which the pupil is directed. The conſe- 
yet unknown to. us, xeceives immediate inte i! 
ligence of theſe rays, and comes to ſee the = 
objects that ſent them. But this grand opera: 
tion of Nature, the diſcavery of which was 
reſerved for our times, might have remained 
an idle amuſement of phyſical curiolity, 
without being of the leaſt ſervice to the 
painter, had not means been happily found 
imitating it. The machine, contrived for chis 
| purpoſe, conſiſts of a lens and a mirror 
ſo ſituated, that the ſecond throws the | 
picture of any thing properly expoſed to the 
firſt, and that too of a competent 1 7 5e 
on a clean ſheet of paper, where it may be 
ſeen and contemplated at leiſure. 
As this artificial eye, uſually called a 3 | 
Optica or Obſcura, gives no admittance to any | 
rays of light, but thoſe coming from the 
thing whoſe repreſentation. j is wanted, there 
reſylts from them a picture of inexpreſſible 
borce and brightneſs; and, as nothing is more 
| | delightfub | 
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| delightful to behold, ſo nothing ean be more 


uſeful to ſtudy, chan ſuch a picture. For, 
not to ſpeak of the juſtneſs of the contours, 
the exactneſs of the perſpective and of the 
chiaroſcuro, which exceeds conception; the 
colours are of a vivacity and richneſs that 
nothing can excell; the parts, which ftand 
out moſt, and are moſt expoſed to the light, 


F "appear ſurpriſingly looſe and reſplendent ; 


and this looſeneſs and reſplendency declines 
gradually, as the parts themſelves fink in, or 
retire from the light. The ſhades are ſtrong 
without harſhneſs, and the contours preciſe 
without being ſharp. Wherever any reflect- 
ed light falls, there appears, in conſequence 
of it, an infinite variety of tints, which, with- 
out this contrivance, it would be impoſſible 


do diſcern, Yet there prevails ſuch a har- 


mony amongſt all the colours of the piece, 
that ſcarce any one of them can be ſaid 
to claſh with another. 

Arrxx all, it is no way l ing, that 
we ſhould, by means of this contrivance, 


diſcover, what otherwiſe we might juſtly de- 


ſpair of ever being acquainted with. We 


cannot 


- 
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cCeannot look directly at any object, that is 


not ſurrounded by ſo many others, all darting 


their rays together into our eyes, that it is 
impoſlible we ſhould diſtinguith all the dif- 


ferent modulations of its light and colours. 
At leaſt we can only ſee them in fo dull and 
ET as not to be able to de- 
termine any thing preciſely about them. 
| ikea in the Camera Obſcura, the viſual 
faculty i is brought wholly to bear upon the 
object before it; and the light of eyery other 
object is, as it were, perfectly extinguiſhed... 
Axornx moſt aſtoniſhing perfection in 
pictures of this kind is the diminution of the 
ſize, and of the intenſeneſs of light and cq- | 
lour,. of the objects and all their parts, in 


proportion to their diſtance from the 8 


At a greater diſtance the colours appear more 
faint, and the contours more obſcure. The 
ſhades likewiſe are a great deal weaker in a 
| leſs intenſe or more remote light. On the 
other hand, thoſe objects, which are largeſt 
in themſelves, or lie neareſt to the eye, have 
the moſt exact contours, the ſtrongeſt ſhades, 
and the brighteſt colours : all which qualities 


Ta. 
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are requiſite to form that kind of perſpeQive, 
which is called aerial, as though the air be- 
tween the eye and external objects, not only 
veiled them a little, but in ſome ſort gnawed, 
and preyed upon, them. This kind of pexſpec- 
tive conſtitutes a principal part of that branch 
of painting, which regards the foreſhottening 
of figures, and likewiſe the bringing them 


forward, and throwing them back in ſuch 
a manner, as to make us loſe ſight of the _ 


ground upon which they are drawn. It is, 
in a word, this kind of perſpective, from 
which, aſſiſted by linear perſpective, ariſe 
Daola coſe a vedere, e dolei inganni (6). 

Nori proves this better than the Ca- 
mera Obſcura, in which nature paints the 

, objects, which lie near the eye, as it were, 
- with a hard and ſharp pencil, and thoſe at a 

© diſtance with a foft and blunt one. 
Tux beſt modern painters among the Tra- 
ans have availed themſelves greatly of this 
Eat nor i it ppflidle they ! ſhould 


«SER e Things ret 1 be nnd de ber. 
gow. ' | | : 
3 1 39 have 
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have otherwiſe repreſented things ſo much to 
the liſe. It is probable, too, that ſeveral. of 
the Tramontane Maſters, conſidering their 289 
| ſucceſs. in expreſſing the minuteſt objects, 
have done the ſame. Every one knows of 
hat ſervice it has been to Spagnoletto of 


za, ſome of whoſe pictures have 2 


maſter was ſhewn this machine -for the firſt, 
time. It is impoſſible to expreſs the pleaſure 
he took in examining; it. The more he con- 
 fidered it, the more he ſeemed to be charmed! 
with it. In ſhort, after trying it à thouſand 


different ways, and with a thouſand different 
models, he candidly confeſſed, that nothing 


could compare with the pictures of ſo excellent 


and inimitable a maſter. Another, no leſs emi- 


nent, has given it as his opinion, that an 
academy, with no other furniture than the 


| book of da Vinci, a critical account of the ex 
cellencies of the capital painters; the caſts f 
the fineſt Greek ſtatues, and the pictures of 


the Camera Obſcura, would alone be fuf- 
 Kiient to revive the art of painting. Let 


: C 1 * _— A 
_- 7" * % 1 
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oft wonderful effect. I once 
happened. to be preſent where a very able 


N 
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the young painter, therefore, begin as early 
as poſſible” to ſtudy theſe divine pictures, 
and ſtudy them all the days of his life, for 
he never will be able ſufficiently: to contem- 
plate them. In ſhort, Painters ſhould make 
the ſame uſe of the Camera Obſcura, Which 
Naturaliſts and Aſtronomers make of the 
Microſcope and © Teleſcope, for all theſe 
inſtruments equally contribute to _ 4 

uy and eee Nature. n 
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| 
n. | | RAPERV is ane of the moſt i impor- 
| 2 tant branches of the whole art, and, 
* accordingly, demands the greateſt attention 
| and ſtudy, It ſeldom happens, that a Painter 
EL has nothing but naked figures to repreſent ; 
1 3 nay, his ſubjects generally conſiſt of figures 
BE cloathed from head to foot. Now, the 
_: = «flowing of the folds in every garment depends 
- chiefly: upon the relief of the parts that lie 
under it. A certain author, I forget his name, 
| _ obſerves, that, as the incqualities of a ſurface 


are; diſcoverable by the inequalities in the 


water that runs over it, ſo the poſture and 
ſhape of the members muſt be diſcernible by 


the folds of the garment that covers them (7). 


- Thoſe idle . windings and gatherings, with 


which ſome painters have affected to cover 


their figures, make the clothes made up of 


them look, as if the body had fled from un- 


der them, and left nothing in its place but 4 
heap of empty bubbles, fit emblems of the 
brain that conceived them, As from the 
trunk of a tree there iſſue here and there 
boughs of various forms, ſo from one prin- 


_ cipal or miſtreſs-fold there always flow many 
leſſer ones: And, as it is on the quality of 
the tree, that the elegance, compactneſs 0 


openeſs of its branches chiefly depends; it is, 
in like manner, by the quality of the ftuff, of 


Which a garment is made, that the number, 
order, and fize of its folds muſt be determined. 7 


To ſum up all in two words: the Drapery 


ought to be natural on eaſy, ſo-as to mow 


= Quin nes * colle point, maĩs en übe le b 
5 Nen ſans la ſerrer trap la careſſe & l' embraſſe. 


Ec | 


5. 5 F 2 what 
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what ftuff it is and what parts it co- 
vers. It ought, as a certain author expreſſes 
it, to cover the body, as it were merely 
to ſhow it. yh 

_ Ir was formerly the cuſtom with ſome of 
our maſters to draw all their figures naked, 
and then drape them, from the ſame principle 
that they firſt drew the ſkeletons of their 


5 figures, and. afterwards covered them with. + 


muſcles. And it was by proceeding i in this 2 


manner, that they attained to ſuch a degree 
of truth in expreſſing the folds of their dra- 
pery, and the joints and direction of the 
principal members that lay under it, ſo as to 


exhibit, in a moſt ſtriking manner, the atth- 


tude of the perſon to whom they belonged. a 
That the ancient ſcul ptors cloathed their 


ſtatues with equal truth and grace, appears 


from many of them that are ftill in being, 


particularly a Flora lately dug up in Rome, 
wWhoſe drapery is executed with ſo much 
judgment, and in ſo grand and rich a tile, 


that it may vie with the fineſt of their naked 
ſtatues, even with the Venus of Medicis. 
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beauty when naked, that they ' retained a 
great deal (8) when cloathed. But here it 
muſt be conſidered, that it was uſual with 
them to ſuppole their originals cloathed with 
wet garments, and of an extreme fineneſs and 
delicacy, that, by lying cloſe to the parts, and 
in'a'manner, clinging to them, they might 
Th the better ſhow what theſe parts were. For 
5 mis reaſon, a painter is not to confine himſelf 
22 0s the ſtudy of the ancient ſtatues, leſt he 
DES | Thould contract a dry ſtile, and even fall into 
the ſame faults with ſome great maſters, 
Who, accuſtomed to drape with ſuch fight _ 
ſtuffs as fit cloſe to the body, have aftet- 
wards made the. coarſeſt lie in the ſame 
manner, fo as plainly to exhibit the muſcles 
undernedth them. It is, therefore, proper to 
ſtudy nature herſelf, and thoſe modern ma- 
ters, who have come neareſt to her in this 
f branch, ſuch as Paolo Veroneſe, Andrea del 
> _ © Sarto, Rubens, and,” above all, Guido Reni. - 
"The flow of their drapery is ſoft and gentle, 
| and the gatherings and plaits fo contrived, as 
"Hot only not to hide the body, but add grace 


EPs ne nn formoſa eſt : exuitur, jpſa for- 
ES" _ 


and dignity t to it. Their gold, ſilk and wool· 
len ſtuffs are ſo diſtinguiſhable one from an- 


*. 
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EY. 


other, by the quality of their ſeveral luſtres, 


and the peculiar light and ſhade belonging 


to each, but, above all, by the form and flow 
of their folds, that the age and ſex of their 


| figures are hardly more diſcoyerable by their 


faces. Albert Durer is another great maſter 
in this branch, inſomuch that Guido himſelf 
was not aſhamed to ſtudy him. There are 


ſtill extant ſeveral drawings made with the 


{ 


pen by this great man, in which he has copi- | 


ed whole figures from Albert, and ſcrupulouſ—- 


1y retained the flow of his drapery as far. as 
his own peculiar tile, leſs harſn and ſharp, 
but more eaſy and graceful, would allow (9). | 
Albert, that our modern writers ought to make 


of the beſt Authors of the thirteenth century, 


(9) There is one of . theſe drawings in the 
poſſeſſion of Signor Hercules Lelli, taken from 


2 ſmall paſſion carved in wood, It is a moſt 


beautiful piece. And Marcantonio Burini had 


once a little book, containing about a ſcore 
| cored of Aer RES Wt i by Guido. 


CHAP. 
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; or LANDSCAPE AND ARCHI- 
> TECTURE. | Jn 


HEN our young painter * made 2 
ſufficient progreſs in thoſe principal 
hace his art, the deſigning, perſpective, 
colouring, and drapery of human figures, he 
ſhould turn his thoughts to landſcape and 
architecture; for, by ſtudying them, he will 
render himſelf uniyerſal, and qualified to un- 
dertake any ſubject; ſo as not to reſemble 
certain literati, who, though great maſters 
in ſome articles, ale mere children in TT | 


thing elſe (1). 


Tux moſt eminent andlae painters ae 8 


Ponta an Than, ĩͤ 
Poss was remarkable for his ode: 
eur His pieces are quite exotic and 
uncommon, being ſet off with buildings in a 


beautiful but fingular ſtile, and with learned 


| Ro ſuch as Poets reciting their verſes 
6) Fontenelle, dane Eloge de ane 
1 F 9 to 


7 OF LANDSCAPE 

to the woods, and youths exerciſing them- 
. ſelves in the ſeveral gymnaſtic games of anti- 
quity; by which it plainly appears, chat he 
was more indobted for his ſubjects to the de- 
ſeriptions of Tln, than to nature EO 


— Truth, 


 Lorgntst applied himſelf chiefly to ex- 


. - preſs the various phenomena of light, eſpe 


cially thoſe perceivable in the heavens. And, 
thanks to the happy climate of Rome, where 
ne ſtudied and exercifed His talents, he has 
Jeft us the brighteſt ſkies, and the richeſt 
and moſt glorioufly cloyd-tipt horizons that 
can well be conceived. Nay, the ſun him - 


Felf, which, like the Almighty, can be repre- 
ſented merely by his effects, has ſcarce * 


2 caped his daring and ambitious pencil. 


Triax, the great confidant of PRONE 


” dis r of landſcape, His ſcenes have ſo 


much truth, ſo much variety, and ſuch a 
dloom in them, that it is impoſſible to behold = 
them, without wiſhing, as if they were real, 
to make an excurſion into them. And, per- 
haps, the fineſt landſcape, that ever iſſued 
from mortal hands, is the back ground of 


* 


AND eur ieront F 


1 Miele of th Peter, where, by the 
difference between the bodies and the leaves 
bf his trees, and the diſpoſition of theit 


| branches, one immediately diſcovers the dif- 
ference between the trees themſelves;+ where 


the different ſoils are fo well exprefſed, and 


ſo exquiſitely cloathed with their proper 


plants, — OOINY 
| his hands from them. 


Paolo Veroneſe is in architecture, what | 
Titian is in landſcape. To excell in land- 
ſcape, we muſt, above all things, ſtudy nature. Bo 

To excell in architecture we muſt chiefly reguri 
tte fineſt works of art; ſuch as the fronts of - 


ancient edifices, and the fabrics of thoſe mo- 
derns, who have beſt ſtudied and beſt copied 


antiquity. Next to Brunelleſchi and Alberti, 


who were the firſt revivers of architecture, 


came Bramante, Giulio Romano, Sanſovino, 


Sanmicheli, and, laſtly, Palladio, whoſe works 
the young painter ſhould, above all the reft, 


diligently ſtudy, and imprint deeply on his 


mind, Nor is Vignola to be forgot; for ſome 
think he was a more ſcrupulous copier of an- 


 tiquity, and more exact than Palladio hinfelf; =@_ 


- 


% OF LANDSCAPE, &c. 


 inſornuch that moſt people conſider him as t 


firſt architectamong the moderns. For my part, 

to ſpeak of him, not as fame, but as truth 
ſeems to requlre, I cannot help thinking, that 

rather than break through the generality of the 
rules contrived by him to facilitate practice, he 


Ne has, in ſome inſtances, deviated from the moſt 


\ beautiful proportions of the antique; and 
is rather barren in the diſtribution and 
diſpoſition. of certain members. Moreover, 

the extraordinary height of his pedeſtals 

and corniſhes hinders the column from ſhew- g 
ing, in the orders deſigned and employed 

by bim, as it does in thoſe of Palladio. 
Amongſt that great variety of proportions to 
be met with in ancient ruins, Palladio has 
been extremely happy in chuſing the beſt. 
: His profiles are well contraſted, yet eaſy. 

All the parts of his buildings hang well to- 
| gether. Grandeur, e elegance and beauty walk 
hand in hand in them. In ſhort, the very 
- blemiſhes of Palladio, who was no flave to 
conveniency, and - ſometimes, perhaps, was 
too profuſe in his decorations, are pictu- 
reſque. And we may reaſonably believe, 


that it was by * ſo great a maſter, 
_ whole 


3 


whoſe works he had continually before his 
eyes, that Paolo Veroneſe formed that fine 
and maſterly taſte, which enabled him to em- 

| _bellifh. his i ſuch beautiful 

ſtructures. 


e 
Orr COSTUME.) 


"HE fudy of Architecture canot fl 


eee 


bring him acquainted with the form of the 
temples, thermæ, baſilics, theatres, and other Fo 
buildings of the Greeks and Romans. Be- 
ſides, from the baſſo- relievos, with which it 
was cuſtomary to adorn theſe buildings, he 
may gather, with equal delight and proſit, 
the nature of their ſacrifices, arms, military 
enſigns, and dreſs. The ſtudy of Landſcape, 
too, will render familiar to him the form of 
the various plants peculiar to each ſoil and 
climate, and ſuch other things as ſerve to 
characteriſe the different regions of the earth. 
Thus, by degrees, he will learn what we 


—— 


+ Or THE COSTUME . 
cl Coſtume, one of the chief requiſites in a 
painter; fince, by means of it, he may ex- 
preſs, with great preciſion, the "ind and | 
place in which his ſcenes are laid. P 

Tux Roman School has been tings 
chaſte in this branch, So was the French, 
as long as it continued under the influence 
and direction of Pouſſin, whom we may juſtly 
© file the Learned Painter ; whereas the Vene- 
tian School hag been to the laſt degree care- 
Jef; not to ſay, lieentious. Titian made 
no difficulty of introducing, in an Ecer 
Homo of his, pages in a Spaniſh garb, and 
the Auſtrian Eagle on the ſhields of the Ro- 
man ſoldiers. It is true, indeed, that once 
he placed, in the back ground of 'a Crown- 
| ing-with-thorns, à buſt carrying the name of 
the Emperor Tiberius, under whom our 8a- 
viour ſuffered: but it is likewiſe true, that, 
us if he thought it unbecoming a painter to 


pay any regard to ſuch minutiæ of learning 
and the coſtume, he ſhewed himſelf perfectly 


© - indifferent about them in all his other works. 


Tintoret, in a fall of Manna, has armed his 
L. nn And Paolo Veroneſe, 
in 


ih N 


or Tur COSTUME: 7 
hi a Laſt- Supper, preſents us with Swifts: 
Levantine, and other ſtrange figures. In 
ſhort, he has been ſo careleſs. this way, that 


his pieces have been often conſidered as ſo 
an ite ieee 86-5: Cheer 
9 1 nr words to erregt how: much. 
picture ſuffers by ſuch looſtneſs of fancy, ang 
finks, as 2 baſtard of the art, in the — 88 


of good judges. Some people, I am ſenſible, 


are of opinion, that ſo ſcrupulous an obſer-: 
vance of the coſtume is aptto hurt pictures; by 


diepriviag them ofa certain air uf truth ariſingg 


they think, from thoſe features and habits, to 


which-we are accuſtomed; and which are, 


K therefore, apt to make a greater impreſſ.on, 


than can be expetfed from things dranw from 


the temote ſources uf antiquity: adding 
|  withal, thatia certain degres of licence has 


ever been allowed thoſe artiſts, who, in their: 
| bee; fay they, the Greeks, that is, the maſters: 
ef Raphael and Pouſſin themſelves. - Do 
they ever trouble their heads about - ſuch 
 niceties? The Rhodian ftatyacies, for ex- 
r TI 6 | 


+4 


758 OF THE COSTUME: 
naked ; that is, the Prieſt of Apollo naked 
in the very act of ſacrificing to the Gods, 
and that, too, in preſence of a whole people, 
of the virgins and matrons of Ilium (2). 
Now, continue they, if it was allowable in 
tme ancient ſtatuaries to neglect probability 
and deceney to ſuch a degree, to have a bet- 
ter opportunity of diſplaying their ſkill in the 
anatomy of the human body, why may it 
not be allowable in modern painters, the 
better to attain the end of their art, which is 
deception, to depart now and then a little 
from the ancient manners, and the too rigo- 


rous laws of the coſtume? But theſe reaſons, 


I beg leave to obſerve, are more abſurd 
than they are ingenious. What! are we to 
draw concluſions from an example, which, far 
from deciding the diſpute, gives occafion to. 
another (3). The learned are of opinion, 
that theſe Rhodian maſters would have done 
much better, had they looked out for a 
| ſubjedt, in which, without offending ſo much 
(9) Bee che notes of Mr. de Piles on the | 
rern of Mr Du Freſnoy. | 
. (3) Ni agit exemplum, litem nag tits: —_ 
* Wat Hor. Lib. II. Sat. i. 


* p - 
4 4 * . 
* „. 


of THE COSTUME” „ 
againſt truth, and even probability, they 


require, unleſs we intend, like ne to 


| e 1 ur of ** 


. Sogni-d'infermi, e fole 45 romanxi fs, oh 
No! a painter, the better eee e 


of · his art, which is deception, ought care _ 
fully to avoid mixing che antique with the 
modern; the domeſtic with the foreign; 


things, in ſhort, repugnant to each other, 


and therefore incapable of gaining credit. 
A ſpectator will never be brought to con- 


ſider himſelf as actually preſent at the ſcene, 
the repreſentation of which he has beforę 
him, unleſs the circumſtances, which enter 


it, perfectly agree among themſelves, and 
the held of action, if I may -uſe the ex 
preſſion, in no ſhape belies the action it: 


ſelf. For inſtance, the circumſtances, or, 


if you pleaſe, the acceſſaries, in a finding-. | 
(4) The dreams of fick men, and the tales of © * 
Fan | of 


hy 


might haye had an equal opportunity of diſ- 
playing their knowledge of the naked. And, 
certainly, no authority or example whatever 
ſhould tempt us to do any thing contrary. to 
what both decency and the reaſon of things 


65 OF: THE COSTUME, 2 
of-Moſes, are not, ſurely, to reprsſent the 
borders of a canal planted with rows of pop- | 
pies, and covered with country houſes in 
the European taſte, but the banks of a great 
river ſhaded with cluſters of palm - trees with 
nu ſphinx or an Anubis in the adjacent fields; 
towering pyramid (5). And, indeed, he 
NIE OO HOT eee, | 

hand, ſhould, on the wings of his fancy, 

_ tranſport himſelf to Egypt, to Thebes, or to 
Rome; and ſummoning to his imagination 
the phyſiognomy, the dreſs, the plants, the 

- buildings ſuitable to his ſubjeR, with the par- 

- ticular ſpot where he has choſen to lay his 
_ © ſcene, ſo manage his pencil, as, by the ma- 
| gic of it, make the enraptured n 

| fancy themſelves there along with him, 8 


N 

Sicadem cum prælium navale ÆEgyptiorum & 

Perſarum pinxiſſet, quod in Nilo, cujus aqua 

eſt mari ſimilis, factum volebat intel ligi, 7 

ment declaravit, quod arte non poterat. | 

a lum enim in litore bibentem pinxit, & cxocodi- 

1 * | 

1 2 nn Cap. xi. 
1 MPs | 1 CHAP. 
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Gr INVENTION. 


| ould all the thoughts of a painter 9: 
| inventjon. Now, the ſtudies, which I have 
been hitherto, recommending, will prove 6 
many wings, by which he may raf raifs himſelf, 


as it were, from the ground, and ſoar on high, 


when deſifous of trying his ſtrength this 
- 

| 5 Invention is the finding out probable 
things, not only ſuch as are adapted to che 
| fubje& is hand, but ſuch, beſides, as" by” 
their fublimity and beauty are moſt capa- 
ble of exciting fuitable fentiments in the 
Spectator, und of making him, when they 
= Sts ll ent Grey that'it'is. 
the fubjec Itſelf, in its greateſt perſeRion, 
and not a mere repreſentation of it, that lie has 


* = 
— 1 * 
:, I 


and producing ſomething from his own g 


bable things ; becauſe prqþability or yeriſyayli- 
e 7 
have 


Ae of a General thould; at, 5 
ultimately tend to battle and conqueſt; ſo xy 


- 


before him. Ida not ſay true things, but pro- 


$2 OF INVENTION. 


haue the fancy for their object (6). It id, 


indeed, the buſineſs and duty of both Natura- 


ts and Hiſtorjans to draw_objedts, as they 


find them, and repreſent them with all thoſe 
| imperfections and blemiſhes, to which, as in- 
dividuals, they are ſubject. But an ideal Pain- 
ter, and ſuch alone is a true Painter, reſembles 
the Poet: inſtead of copying he imitates; 
that is, he works with his fancy, and repre- 
ſents objects, endued with all that perfection, 
which belongs to the ſpecies, and may. be 
"conceived in the Archetype. Tis all nature, 
fays an Engliſh poet, ſpeaking of poetry: 
_ and the ſame may be ſaid of painting, but it 
is nature methodized and made perfect (7). 
Inſomuch, that the circumſtances of the 
action, exalted, and ſublimed to the higheſt 
degree of beauty and boldneſs they are ſuſ- 
ceptible of, may, though poſſible, have never 
happened, exactly ſuch as the painter 
fancies,. and thinks proper to repreſent, 
them. Thus, the piety of Eneas, and the 


ON Judgement of Hercules, Introduction. 


0. "Tis. nature 215 but nature methodiz'd. 5 
3 on Criticiſm. 
anger 


2 or INVENTION. 35 
| knger-of Achilles, its er | 
their kind, as to be merely probable, And 
it is for this reaſon, that poetry, which is 
only another word for invention, is more 
philoſophical, more inſtructive, and more en- 
* hiſtory (8). k | 
HERE — —— what gre 


3 thi ache hind over the modern. © 


| painters. The hiſtory of the times they lived 
in, fraught with great and glorious eyents, 
was to them a rich mine of the moſt noble 
ſublimity and pathos from the Mythology, 

upon which their Religion was founded. 
terial, and placed at an infinite diſtance above 
their worſhippers; ſo far was their Religion 
. We e 


* {8} n eee 
1 ice, à bv Were 8 
Tapia vd aaf iar A.. 

De la foi d'un Chretien les myſteres terribles 

D' ne ſont point ſuſceptibles: 
. L'Evanglle a Peſprit n'offre de tous cdtes, 

Nang = & tourments meritez. 
Deſpreaux Art, Poet. Chant. III. 


war; RE 


8 OF INVENTTON; 
ſelf-denial, that, on the contrary, it appeared: 
calculated merely to flatter the ſenſes, inflame 
the paſſions, and poiſon the fancy. By 
making the Gods partake of our nature, and 
ubjefting them to the ſame paſſions, it gave 
man hopes of being able to mix with thoſe,. | 
who, though greatly above him, reſembled him, 
notwithſtanding, in ſo many reſpects. Beſides, 
| theſe Deities of theirs were in a manner vi- 
ſtble, and to be met at every ſtep. The ſea 
was crowded with Tritons and Nereids, the 
rivers with Naids, and the mountains with. 
= and Nymphs, who, in theſe obſcure retreats, 
3» 2 an aſylum mne embraces. 
1 reer 
nities. Nay, Gods intereſted themſelves in 
all che concerns of mankind.. Apollo, the 
G04 of long arrows Gocd by the fide of 
Hlector in the fields of Troy; and inſpited 
| bim with new ſtrength and courage to batter. 
Ps . and burn the. ips of he 
on to the baht and animated by Minerva, 
preceeded: 


* * * \ * 1 1 
- 4 


| OF INVENTION. & - 
preceeded by terror, and followed. by death, 
Jove nods, his divine locks ſhake, on his; imm 
mortal head; Olympus trembles. With 4 
dountenance, which aflays the tempeſt, and 
| reſtores ſerenity -to the heavens, he gathers 
Kiſſes from the mouth of Venus, the delight 
of Gods and of men. | Among the ancients, 
every thing ſported with the fancy; and in 
thoſe works, which depend entirely on the 
Imagination, ſome of our greateſt maſters - 
have thought they could not do better than 
borrow from the Pagans, if I may be allowed 
to ſay it, their pictures of Tartarus, in order 
to render their own — hana; vr 
Ariking and pictureſque, * : 
AFTER all,. there haye kids wanting | 
een ae of winded ans 
the moderns. - Michael Angelo, -notwith- 
ſtanding the depth and boldneſs of his own 
Fancy, is not aſhamed, in ſome of bis com- 
8 to Dantize (9); as. Phidias and 


" {g)Concerniog this we have a havior ancadote | 
zu the annotations, with Which Monſignor Bot- 
tari, to whom the polite. arts are fo much in- 
debted, has Wuſtrated the life of Michael An gelo. 


82  Apelles 


* - * 
1 T2 Lu « 
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| 8 : OF INVENTI O N. 
Apelles may be faid formerly to have ho- 
merized (1). Raphael too, une 


ft is eilen | lee Waco ſee how. much he 
ſtudied Dante by a copy of this author, (the 
flrſt edit. with the comment of Landino) in 
his poſſeſſion. On the margins, which were 
left very broad, Bonarotti had drawn with a pen 
every thing contained in the poems of Dante, 
and, among the reſt, an infinite number of the 
moſt excellent naked figures, in the moſt ſtriking 
attitudes. This book got into the hands of Anto- 
nio Montauti of Florence, an intimate friend of the 
celebrated Abbate Antonio Maria Salvini, as ap- 
from many letters written by the latter to 
the former, and printed in the collection of the 
Florentine pieces in proſe. Montauti was by 
profeſſion a ſtatuary, and a very able one; and 
ſet the greateſt eſteem upon this volume. But 
Having ordered, on his yr reg from Florence 


cc. mould be ſent aſter him 
NK care of pne of his pupils, 
the veſſel, in which they were, periſhed, 
| unfortunately, in a ſtorm between Leghorn 
and Grit Vecchia, and, along with her, 
Montauti's pupil and all his effects, among the 
reſt this ineſtimable volume, which, alone, 8 | 
have done honour to the library of the greateſt. 
5 monarch,” | Greeks, 


_ OF INVENTION # 
Greeks; has found means, like Virgil, to ex- 
tract the quinteſſence of truth; has ſeaſoned 
his works with grace and nobleneſs, and ex- 
alted n in a manner, above herſelf, by 
giving her an aſpect more beautiful, more 
animating, and more ſublime than ſhe is, in 
reality, accuſtomed to wear. In point of in- 
£203 & - 3s 43 n 
05 Phidias quoque Homeri verſibus egregio 
dicto alluſit. Simulacro enim Jovis 'Olympii 
perſecto, quo nullum præſtantius aut admira- 
bilius humanz fabricatz ſunt manus; interro- 
gatus ab amico, quonam mentem ſuam dirigens, 
vultum Jovis propemodum ex ipſo ecelo petitum, 
eboris lineamentis eſſet amplexus: Illis ſe verſi- 
bus, quaſi magiſtris, uſum reſpondit : 3 LY | 
Me ae e in” Pere net Rewiwy © 
Ab pb I d xairas ND. diaxle. © 
. Keark an aa. As Lp q 
Valer. Max. Lib. III. Cap. vi. exemplo ext. 4. 
Fecit Apelles & Neoptolemum ex equo pug- 
nantem adverſus Perſas; Archelaum cum uxore 
& filia, Antigonum thoracatum cum equo ince- 
dentem. Peritiores artis præferunt omnibus Jas 
operibus eumdem Regem ſedentem in equo: 
Dianam ſacrificantium virginum choro mixtam; 
quibus viciſſe Homeri verſus Gerdt * 48 
NW Font 0 HE 8 AREA RT 
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* 


mention a Preaching-of- 
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vention, Domenichino and Annibal Carace - 


come very neat Raphael, eſpecially in the 
pieces painted by them in Rome; nor does 
Pouſſin fall very ſhort of him in ſome of his 


paictures, particularly in his Eſther- befote - 


Aſſuerus, and his death -of-Germanicus, the 
richeſt jewel belonging to the Barberine fa - 
mily. Of all the painters, who have ac- | 


Juired any extraordinary degree of reptita - 
ton, ho one ſtudied leſs to ſet off his pieces 


by bold and beautiful circomſtances, of was 


more u ſtranger to what is called poetical. 
chan Jacopo Baſlano, Among 


the numberleſs inſtances 1 could produce of 


his careleſſneſs this wa Ts let it ſuffice to 
t. 


Paul painted by 
him in a place, near that of his birth, called 
Maroſtega. Inſtead of repreſenting the A- 
poſtle, full of a divine enthuſiaſm, as Ra- 
phael has done, and thundering 17 the 


Laperttiions of the heathen in an aſſembly - 
of Athenians; inſtead of exhibiting one of 
his auditors ſtruck to the quick, another 
3 u third inflamed; he makes him 
hold E e the Venetian ſtate, 
to 


* 8 
n 
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1 to a parcel, of poor peaſants and their wives, 


who take not the leaſt notice of him; the 
women eſpecially, who ſeem t mind nothing 
but the country. labours, in which he had 
found them employed. After all, this is an 
admirable piece, and would be a perfect one, 
had the painter not rs e * 
the poverty of his ideas. 15 
Wiri regard to invention, painting! 8 
pocirs cee each other ſo much in many 
other reſpects, beſides that of combining in 
every action all the beauty and elegance it 


will admit, that they well deſerve the name of 


ſiſter arts. They differ, however, in one 
point, and that too of no ſmall importance. 
It is this. The poet, in the reprefentation/ 
of his ſtory, relates what has already haps 


pened, prepares that which. is {till to coma, ; 


and ſo proceeds, ſtep by ſtep, through all ths. 
circumſtances; of the action; and to operate 
the greatet effect on his heaters, avails him: 

ſelf of the ſucceſſion of time and place. The 
| painter, on the contrary, deprived of - ſuck; 


ſingle moment. But what a moment |! A 2 
moment, 


helps, muſt be content to depend upon ons: 2 
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moment, in which' he may conjure up, . 
once, to the eyes of his ſpectator a thouſand 
abjects; a moment, teeming with the moſt 
beautiful eireumſtances that can attend the ac- 
tion; a moment, equivalent to the ſucceſſive 
labours of the poet. This the works of the 
greateſt maſters, which are every where to 
be ſeen, ſufficiently evince; among others, 
dme St. Paul-at-Lyſtra, by Raphael, whom - 
it is impoſſible not to praiſe as often as 
chis picture is mentioned. In order to 
give the ſpectator a thorough inſight into . 
the ſubject of this piece, the painter has 
placed, in the front of it, the cripple already 
reſtored to his limbs by the Apoſtle, fired 
with gratitude towards his benefactor, and 
exciting-Hls - countrymen” to 'yicld” him. alt 
kinds of honour. Round the cripple are 
ſome figures lifting up the ſkirt of his coat, 
in order to look at the legs reduced to their 
proper ſhape, and acknowledging by geſtures 
full of aſtoniſhment the reality of the miracle; 
an invention, ſays a certain author, a pro- 
| _ admirer of n, W might 
have 


” 
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| have been propoſed as an ee tint 
| happielt age of Greece (2). e 
Wi have another ſhining hits: a | 


Cay 
* 1 
- 


of painting to introduce a great variety 
0 Laas on the ſcene at the ſame time, and 

of the advantage it has in this reſpect over 
poetry, in a drawing by the celebrated la Fage; 
which, like many other pieces of his, has 
not as yet been engraved, though worthier, 
perhaps, of that honour than any other per- 
formance of the kind. This drawing repreſents 
the deſcent of Æneas into Hell. The field is 


the dark caverns of Pluto's kingdom, through 


the middle of which creeps ſlowly the muddy 
and melancholy Acheron. Nearly in- the 
center of the piece appears /Eneas with the 
| golden bough in his hand, and with an, air of * 
aftoniſhment at what he ſees. The $ybil 


-(@) The wit . * man conld nat deviſe means 
more certain of the end propoſed ; ſuch. a chain 
of circumſtances is equal to a narration: And 1 
cannot but think, that the whole would have 
. been an example of invention and onde, ered. 

f er ee 215 of -antiquity. - 

728 Mebb, * wh _ 

, jp . who - 
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.queſtions which he aſks her. The perſonage 
there is the ferryman of the pitchy lake, by 
which even the Gods themſelves are afraid 
to ſwear. Thoſe, who crowding in to the 
banks of the river, numberleſs as the leaves 
preſs, with out-ſtretched hands, an impati- 
ente to be ferried to the oppoſite ſhore, 
ae the unhappy manes, who, for want 
of burial, are unqualified for that hap» 
to them, and with his liſted up oar driving 
in a number of thoſe, who had been honour- 
hind Eneas and the Sybil we diſcover a 
donfuſed groupe of wretched ſouls, lamenting 
bitterly their misfortune in being denied a 
paſſage; two of them wrapt up in their 
clothe and, in a fit of deſpair, funk upon © 
| rock. Upon the firſt lines of the piece ſtands a 


third groupe of uninhumed ſhades, Leucaſpes, J 


Orontes, and, in the midſt of them, the good 
we formerly * pilot f 


9 5 r the 
1 ; i 
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| the Hero's own veſſel, who with joined hands 
maſt earneſtly defies to be taken along with 
him into the boat, that, after death, at leaſt, 
he may find ſome repoſe, and his dead body no 
longer remain the ſport of winds and waves 
Thus, what we fee ſcattered up and down 

in many verſes by Virgil, is here, as it were, 
gathered into a focus, arid concentered by the 
ingenious pencil of the painter; fo as to ſorm a 
ſubject well worthy of being expoſed, inmore- 


9 pes han eee eee 


(3) Ibant obſcuri ſola ſub nocte per bras, 
PFerque domos Ditis vacuas & inania regna, t. 222 
Hine via Tartarei que fert Acherontis ad undas: 
Turbidus hic creno vaſtaque voragine gurgss | 


AEſtuat, Kc. 1 
Kneas miratus enim motuſque tumultu, &c. 


6 & fallere numen. 


- turbaeft > . 
% PortitoritdeChazon biquievekitanda«<palti Ac. 
Quam multa in Sylvis e c 8 


ere | 
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Wx a painter takes a ſubject in hana, be 
Athiſtorical, de it fabulous, he ſhould careful 


Iy peruſe the books which treat of it, imprint 


well on his mind all the circumſtances that 
attend it, the perſons concerned in it, and 
the paſſions with which they muſt have been 
 ſeverally animated; not omitting the particu- 
lars of time and place. His next buſineſs is to 
create it, as it were, anew, obſerving the ruls 
already. laid down for that purpoſe. | From 
what is true chuſing that which is moſt ſtrik- 
ing, and cloathing his ſubject with ſuch ac- 


ceſſary circumſtances and actions, as may 
render it more conſpicuous, pathetic and no- 
ble, and beſt diſplay the powers of the in- 
ventive faculty. But, in doing this, great 
Aſt alios longe ſummotos arcet arena, &c. 
Cernit ibi maeſtos, & mortis honore carentes 
Leeucaſpim & Lyciæ ductorem claſſis Orontem, &c. 
Ecce gubernator ſe ſe Palinurus agebat, &c. 
Nunc me fluctus habens,. verſatitqes in litore 
* venti, &c. FRETS 
| NB mithio, & lomm.ar eels poruutee, 
VVT 
Vi 


This drawing i in the poſſeſßon of the 
3 
|  Uiſcretion 
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Mferetion k roquilit g for, let his imagina- 
tion grow ever ſo warm, his hand is never to 
execute any thing that is not fully approved 
by his judgment. Nothing low or vulgar 
ſhould appear in a lofty and noble argument; 
a fault, of which ſome of the greateſt 
maſters, ' even Lampieri and . have 
been now and then guilty. 255 
Tux action muſt be one, the ew ns, 
the time one. I need not, I believe, ſay any 
thing of thoſe painters, who, like the writers 
of the Chineſe and Spaniſh theatre, cram a 
variety of actions together, and ſo give us, 
at once, the whole life of a man. Such blun- 
ders, I flatter myſelf, are too groſs to be feared 
at prefent. The politeneſs and learning of 
the age ſeem to demand conſiderations of a 
more refined nature, ſuch as, that the epi- _ 
ſodes introduced in the drama of a picture, 
ce better to fill and adorn it, ſhould be not 
only beautiful in themſelves, but indiſpenſably 
requiſite. The garnes, - celebrated 'at the 
tomb. of Anchiſes in Sicily, have a greater 
variety in them and more ſources of delight, 
than thoſe, that had been before celebrated at 
| = tomb» of Patroclus under the walls of 
1 | *. - Troy. 
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Ter. The arms forged by. Vulcan. for | 


better engraved than thoſe, which the ſame 
| God had forged ſeveral ages before for Achil- 
les. Nevertheleſs, in the eyes of judges, 
both the games and the arms of Homer OF 
mare pleaſing than thoſe of Virgil, beeauſe 
| the former ae mare neceſlary in the Niad, 
than the latter in the Eneid. Every part 
ſhould agree with, and haye a, relation to, 
the whole, Unity ſhould reign even in 
variety, for in this beauty conſiſts (4). This 


' a fundamental maxim in all the arts, 


| who lj it i u dn the works of 

nature. 
. Fervam, r 
and beauty from dhe, fictions of poetry. 
Albani has left us, in ſeveral of his works, 
ſuſficient proofs of the great ſhare the belles 
lettres had in refining his taſte. But Raphael, 
above all others, may, in this branch too, be 
rendered a gyide and, mae. To give 


(00 This puts me in mind, of what I ones 


heard ® man of letters and great learning fay, 


| —_— * 5s ONE, 2 MANIFOLD. 


but 


* 
= | 
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but one inſtance out of many; what a beau- 
tiful thought was it to repreſent the river 


himſelf, in a Paſſage-of-Jordan, ſupporting 


his waters with his own hands, in order to 


open a way to the army of the Iſraelites! Nor 
Has he diſplayed leſs judgment in reviving, in 
his deſigns engraved by Agoſtino of Ve- 
nice (6), the little loves of Aetius, playing 
with the arms of Alexander conquered by 
the beauty of Roxana (7), 


AmonGs the ancients, Apelles and Parrha- 
ſius were thoſe . who diſtinguiſhed them- 7 


(66, The original Italian ſays, by Marco Auto- 
nio. Mi are indebted to the noble Author for this 
correction, communicated by a private letter, as ſoon 
as he was informed of this tranſſation being in ths 
prof. 

(7) ri d. N . Ge dos ney oel, bs 
red anos TY keen, % wiv 139 N abr 
| Les folltres plaifirs 7. le ſein de repos, - WIN 

Les amours enfantins deſarmoient ce heros: _ - 
L'un tengit ſa cuiraſſe encor de lang \trempbe, . 
L' autre avoit dẽtacht᷑ fa redoutable epce, 

Et rigit en tenant dans ſes debiles mains 
Ce fer, Pappui du trone, & Veffroi des humains. 

N Henriade, Chant. IX. 
n „55 | ſelves 
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- ſelves moſt in allegorical ſubjects; in 
which the inventive faculty ſhews itſelf 
to the greateſt advantage: The firſt by his 
picture of calumny (8); the ſecond by 
that of the genius of the Athenians (9). 


That ancient painter, called Galaton, gave 


| likewiſe a fine proof of his genius in this 
branch, by repreſenting a great number of 
poets greedily quenching their thirſt, in the 
waters guſhing from the. mouth of the ſub- 
lime Homer. And to this Allegory, accord- 
ing to Guigni, Pliny has an eye, when he 
calls that prince of poets, the fountain of 
wits (1): But er e . and 


(8) See Lucian upon c and the XXth 
note of Carlo Dati, in the life of Apelles. 
(9) Pinxit (Pa rrhafius) Demon eren 


to quoque ingenioſo. 

C. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. Lib. XXXV. Cap. x. 

(1) Nonnulli quoque artifices non vulgaris ſo- 
lertiae famam captantes longius petitae inventio- 
nis gloriam praecpue ſibi amplexandam puta- 
bant. Ita Galaton pictor, teſte AEliano var. 
Hiſt, XIII. 22. pinxit immenſum gregem poeta- 
rum limpidas atque ubertim ex ore Homeri re- 
Gudantes N 52 avid:fime haurientem. Hane 


ing, 
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| ing, that we ſhould often meet fuch fine 
Mights of fancy in the ancient artiſts. * They 
were not guided in their works by a blind 
practice; they were men of polite educa- 
dion; converſant with the letters of the age 
in which they lived; and the companions, - 
rather than the ſeryants, of the great. 
| men who employed them (2). The fineſt 


imaginem repracſentavit Ovidius III. aner. 
Fleg. 8. 
Aſpice Maeoniden, a quo ceu A perenni, 
* - Vatum Pieriis ora rigantur aquis | 
Manilius quogue circa initium libri bend de 
IDES - Cujuſque ex ore 5215 Ss 
Omnis poſteritas latices in carmina duxit. . | 
Plinius denique lib. XVII. Nat. Hiſt. Cap. v,. 
videtur eo reſpexiſſe, cum Homerum vocat, fon- 
tem 1 gy A * 
De Pictura . Lib. III. Cap. i. 
ati The flatuaries of Greece were not mere 
mechanics; men of education and literature, 
they were more the companions than ſervants of 
2 — Their taſte was refined bythe 
converſation. of courts, and enlarged by the lec- 
| tare of their poets: Accordingly, the ſpirit of 
their ſtudies breathes Shaqagh their works. | 
Webb, Dial. W. "a 
allegorical 


ks 


9 | H2 
| ; * 
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allegorical painter among the moderns wad: 
Rubens; and he was, accordingly, much ce- 
lebrated for it. The beſt critics, however, 


find fault with his uniting, in the Luxem- 
. burg Gallery, the queen-mother, in council, 
with two Cardinals and Mercury (3). Nor 
s there leſs impropriety in his making Triton 
and Neteids, in another piece of the fame 
gallery, ſwim to the queen's veſſel through 
the galleys of the knights of St. Stephen. 
Such freedoms are equally diſguſtful with the 
prophecies of Sannazaro's Proteus, concern- 
ing the myſtery of the incarnation ; or the 
| Indian kings of Camoens, reaſoning with 
the Portugueſe on the adventures of Ulyſ- 
Tux beſt modern performances in -pitu- 
reſque allegory are, certainly, thoſe of Pouſ- 


13) m che fine tet ef piftures, by Rabens, 
4 you will meet with 
various faults too, in relation to the allegories. 


ann ß vid 


mQUUUU—U—UP7˖7x ͤũ ! 
the Queen - mother, in council, with two Cardi- 
nals and Mercury, &c, 3 Dial. XVIII. 
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fin, whoayailed himſelf, with great diſcretion 
Wo 3 of the vaſt treaſures, with 
which, by a cloſe ſtudy of the ancients, he 
had enriched his memory. On the other 
hand, le Brun his countryman, has been very 
; unhappy this way. Ambitious to have every | 
thing his own, inſtead of allegories, he has 
filled the gallery of Verſailles with enigmas 
and riddles, of which none but himſelf was qua- 

lied to be the Edipus. Allegory muſt be in- 
gerious, it is true; but then it muſt be equal- 
y perſpicuous ; for which reaſon, a painter 
ſhould avoid all vague and indeterminate al- 

lufions, and likewiſe thoſe to hiſtory and hea- 
then mythology, which are too abſtruſe to 
be underſtood: by the generality of ſpectators. 

The beſt way, in my opinion; to ſymbolize 
moral and abftraRt things, is to repreſent 
particular events: 2s Caracci did, by advice 
of Monſignore Mgucchi, in the Farneſian 
palace (4). For example, hat can better 
expreſs a heros love towards his country, 
than the | virtuous Decius 
Ea e er e e e 


(4) See Belloni's Life of Caracci. 


Hz3 _ 
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der to ſecure victory to his countrymen over 
their enemies ? What finer; emblems can we 
deſire, of emulation, and an inſatiable thirſt 
for glory, than Julius Ceſar weeping before 
the, ſtatue of Alexander in the temple of 
f Hercules at Gades; of the inconſtancy of 
4 fortune, than Marius ſitting on the ruins 
of Carthage, and receiving, inſtead of the 
_ acclamations of an army joyfully ſaluting 
him Emperor, orders from a lictor of Sexti- 
lias to quit Africa; of indiſcretion, than 
Candaules, who, by ſhewing the naked 
beauties of his wife to his friend Giges, 

kindled a paſſion, that ſoon made him repent - 

his folly? Such repreſentations as theſe re- 
quire no comment; they carry their explana« 
tion along with them. Beſides, ſuppoſing, and 
it is the worſt we can ſuppoſe, that the painter's 
aim in them ſhould happen not to be un- 
derſtood, his piece would fill give delight. 
It is thus that the fables of Arioſto prove 
ſo entertaining, even to thaſe, who under- 
ſtand nothing of the moral couched under 
them; and likewiſe the Eneis, though all 


vi 


ai 
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do not comprehend the alluſions and double | 
intent of the poet. 


N. 


CHAP. Xl. 
OF, DISPOSITION., 


. 0 3 for, Tivention, Dilpoktion, 
which may be conſidered as a branch of 
invention, conſiſts in the proper ſtationing of 
what the i inventive faculty has imagined, ſo as 
to expreſs the ſubject in the mot lively mar. 
ner, The chief merit of Diſpoſition may be 
ſaid to conſiſt in that diſorder, which, wearing 
the appearance of mere chance, is, in fact, 
the moſt ſtudied effect of art. A painter, 
| therefore, is equally to avoid the dryneſs of 
thoſe ancients, who always planted their 
figures like ſo many couples in a proceſſion ; 
and the affectation of thoſe moderns, who 
jumble them together, as if they were 
met merely to fight and ſquabble, Ih 
this branch Raphael. was happy enough to 
chuſe the juſt medium and attain per- 
don. The diſpoſition of bis figures is al- 


„ way 
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ways exactly ſuch, as the ſubjeR requires. 
In the battle of Conſtantine, they are con - 
fuſedly cluſtered with as much art, as they are 
regularly marſhalled in Chriſt's commitment 
of the keys to Saint Peter, and Senn 
him Prince of the Apoſtles. 1 
Ler the inferior figures of = piece be 
placed as they will, the principal figure 
ſhould ſtrixe the eye moſt, and ſtand out, as 
it were, from among the reſt. This 
be effected various ways, as by placing 

on the foremoſt lines, or in ſome other con- 
fpicuous part, of the piece; by exhibiting it, 
in a manner, by itſelf; by making the prin- - 
cipal light fall upon it; by giving it the 
moſt reſplendent drapery; or, indeed, by 
ſeveral of 'thefe methods, nay, by all of 
them together. For, being the hero of the 
pictureſque fable, it is but Juſt that it ſhould 
Gray the oye to itſelf, nin wer tg 
over all the ner” * (6). | 

(0 Prenant . exatt, que dans tour ſon 

ouvrage 


Elle joue aux regards le plu beau relate 
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According to Leon Batiſta Alberti, pain- 
ters ſhould follow the example of Comic 
Writers, who compoſe their fable of as few 
perſons as poſſible. For, in fact, a crowded 
picture is apt to give as much pain to the 
ſpectator, as a crowded road to the traveller. 
SOME ſubjects, it muſt be granted, require a 
number, nay, a nation, as it were, of figures. 
the ſkill of the painter to diſpoſe them in 
ſuch a manner, that the principal ones may 
always make the principal appearance 
and contrive matters fo, that the piece 
be not -over-erowded, or want convenient 
reſts and pauſes. He muſt, in a word, take 
care that his piece be full, but not charged. 
In this reſpect, the battles 'of Alexander by 
Le Brun are maſterpieces, which can never 
be ſufficiently ſtudied ; whereas nothing, on 
the famous Paradiſe of Tintoret, which co 
vers one entire ſide of the Great Council 
Chamber at Venice. It appears 2 
Is Eon 
Le Heros du Tableau ne fe 

"Molicre la Gloire du Dome de Val de Grace. 


than | 
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| than a confuſed heap of figures, a ſwarm, 'a 

cloud, a chaos, which pains and fatigues the 
eye. What a pity it is that he did not diſpoſe | 
this ſubject after a model of his own, now in 
the Gallery of Bevilacqua at Verona! In 
this laſt, the ſeveral choirs of Martyrs, Vir- 
gins, Biſhops, and other Saints, are judiciouſly 
thrown into ſo many cluſters, parted here 

| and there by a fine fleece of clouds; 

| ſo as to exhibit the -innumerable | hoſt of 

| heaven drawn up in a way, that makes 

3 a” moſt agreeable and glorious appear- 
ance. There goes a ſtory to our purpoſe 
of · a celebrated maſter, who in a draw 
ing of the Univerſal Deluge, the bet- 
ter to expreſs the immenſity of the wa- 
ters that covered the earth, leſt à corner of 
his paper without figures. Being aſked, if 

be did not intend to fill it up: No, faid 
he; don't you ſee that my leaving it _— 1 
what preciſely conſtitutes the picture? 

Tre reaſon - for breaking a compo- 
ſition - into ſeveral . groupes is, that the 
eye, paſling freely from one object to an- 
other, may the better comprehend the whole. | 
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But the painter is not to ſtop here; for 
theſe groupes are, beſides; to be ſo artfully 
put together, as to form rich cluſters, 
give the whole compoſition a ſingular air of 
grandeur, and afford the ſpectator an oppor- 
tunity of diſcerning the piece at a diſtance; 
and taking the whole in, as it were, at a 
ſingle glance. Theſe effects are greatly pro- 
moted by a due regard to the nature of colours, 
ſo as not to place together thoſe which are 
apt to paln by their oppoſition, or diſtract by 
their variety. They ſhould bg ſo judiciouſly. 
diſpoſed as to temper and qualify each other. 
A proper uſe of the Chiaroſcuro is likewiſe of 
great ſervice on this occafion. The groupes 
are eaſily parted, and the whole picture acquires 
a, grand effect by introducing fome ſtrong 
falls of ſhade, and, above all, oneprincipal 
beam of light. This method has been fol- 
lowed with great ſucceſs by Rembrant in à 
famous picture of his, repreſenting the Virgin 
at the foot of the Croſs on Mount Calvary, 
the principal light darting upon her through 
a break in the clouds, while the reſt of the 
figures about. her ſtand more or leſs in the 

made. Tintoret, too, acquired great repu- 


manner of ſhading them; and Polidoro da 
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tation as well by that briſkneſs, with which 


be enlivened his figures, as by his maſterly 


Caravaggio, though he ſcarce painted any 


| thing but baſſo- relievos, was particularly fa- 


tempted by Mantegna in his triumph of Ju- 
lius Ceſar. It is by | this means, that his 
compoſitions appear fo ſtrikingly divided into 
different groupes, and, amongſt their other 
perfeRions, afford fo much delight through 
the beautiful diſpoſition that reigns in them. 
Ix like manner, a painter, by the help of 
perſpectibe, eſpecially that called aerial, che 
oppoſition of local colours, and other con- 
trivances, which he may expect to hit upon 

ſtudying nature, and thaſe who have beſt 
—— will be able not only 


to part his groupes, but make them appear 


at different diſtances, ſo as to leave ſufficient 


pallages beugen them. 


Bur the greateſt lan in to hi n 


dhe purſuit of the methods here laid down; 
-eſpecially in the management of the chiaraſ- 


-_ 
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exiro, that the effects attributed to light and 
hade, and to their various concomitants, may 
not run counter to truth and experience. This 
is à capital point. For this purpoſe, a painter 
would do well to make, in little figures, 
as Tintoret and Pouſſin uſed to do, a model 
of the ſubject that he intends to repreſent, 
and then illuminate it by lamp or candle 
ght. By this means he may come to know = 
with certainty, if the chiaroſcuro, which he 
has formed in his mind, does not claſh with | 
the reaſon of things. By varying the height 
and direction of his light he may "eaſily 
diſcover ſuch (incidental effects, as are moſt 
likely to recommend his performance, and fo 
eſtabliſh a proper ſyſtem for the illuminating 
of it. Nor will he afterwards find it a diffi- 
cult matter to modify the quality of hi 
ſhades,” by ſoftening or "ſtrengthening them 
uccording to the ſituation of his ſcene; 
and the quality of the light falling upon 
it. If it ſhould happen to be a candle or 
lamp-light ſcene, he will then have nothing 
Wanne IN Nie | 


. fr e nt 
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Is the next place, to turn 4 groupe ele- 
gantly, the beſt pattern is that of a bunch f 

grapes, adopted by Titian. As, of the many 

grains, which compoſe a bunch of grapes, 

| ſome are ſtruck directly by the light, and 

| thoſe' oppoſite to them are in the ſhade, 

. whilſt the intermediate ones partake of both 

light and ſhade in a greater or leſs degree; 

ſo, according to Titian, the figures of a 

groupe ſhould be ſo diſpoſed, that, by the 

union of the chiaroſcuro, ſeveral things may 
appear, as it were, but one thing. And, in fact, 
it is only from his having purſued this me- 
thod, that we can account for the very grand 
effect of his pieces this way, in which it is 
impoſſible to ſtudy him too much. 
Tux Manneriſts, who do not follow nature 
in the track of the maſters juſt mentioned, are 
apt to commit many faults. The reaſon of 
their figures caſting their ſhades in this or that 
manner ſeldo m appears in the picture, or at 
leaſt does not appear ſufficiently probable. 
They are, beſides, wont to treſpaſs all bounds 
in ſplaſhing their pieces with light, that is, 
in enlivening thoſe parts, which we uſually 
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F DIS POSITION. 
term the deafs of a picture. This method, no 
doubt, has ſometimes a very fine effect; but it 
is, however, to be uſed with no ſmall diſcretion, 
as otherwiſe the whole loſes that union, that 
pauſe, that majeſtic filence, as Carracci uſed 
to call it, which affords ſo much pleaſure, 
The eye is not leſs hurt by many lights ſcat- 
tered here and there over a picture, than the 
| ear is by the confuſed noiſe of different per- 
ſons ſpeaking, all together, in an Aſſembly (7). 
— Guido Reni, who has imparted to his 
paintings that gaiety and ſplendour in which 
he lived, ſeems enamoured with a bright and 
open light; ; whereas Michael Angelo da Ca- 
ravaggio, who was of a ſullen and ſavage dif- 


(7) Let breadth be introduced how it will, it 
always gives great repoſe to the eye; as on the 
contrary when lights and ſhades in a compoſition 
are ſcattered about in little ſpots, the eye is con- 
ſtantly diſturbed, and the mind is uneaſy, eſpeciy 
ally if you are eager to underſtand every object 
in the compoſition, as it is painful to the ear 
when any one is anxious to know what is faid in 
company, where many are talking at the ſame 
time, FOR s Anal. of ef 


poſition 


„ g - 
Itx 
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poſition (8), appears ſondeſt of a gloomy and 
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clouded ſky ; ſo that neither of them were qua- 
Lified to handle indifferently all ſubjects. The 
Chiaroſcuro may likewiſe prove of great ſer- 
vice to a painter in giving his compoſition 
a grand effect; but, nevertheleſs, the light 
he chuſes muſt be adapted to the ſituation of 
the ſcene, where the action is laid: nor 
would he be lefs faulty, who in a grotto or 
cavern, where the light entered by a chink, 
ſhould make his ſhades ſoft and tender, than 
him, who ſhould repreſent them ſtrong and 
bold in an open ſky-light, 

Bur this is not, by many, the only fault 
which mannerifts are apt to be guilty of in 


| bifforical pieces, and particularly in the diſpo- 


ſition of their figures. To ſay nothing of 
their favourite groupe of a woman lying on 
the ground with one child at her breaſt, and 
another . playing about her, and the like, 
which they generally place on the firſt lines 
of their pieces, nor of thoſe half figures in 


the back ground peeping out from the hol- 


(8) In picturis alios horrida, inculta, abdita, 
& opaca; contra alios nitida, laeta, colluſtrata 


delectant. Cic. de Orator. 


lows 


—— — — — 
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eee make a. com- 


mon practice of mixing naked with cloathed 


figures; old men with young; placing one 
figure with its face towards you, and another 
with its back; they contraſt violent motions 
with languid attitudes, and ſeem to aim at op- 


poſition in every thing; whereas oppoſitions 


never pleaſe, but when they ariſe naturally 
from the ſubject, like antitheſes in a diſcourſe. 
As to foreſhortned figures, too much af- 
ſectation in uſing or avoiding them is equally 
dlameable. The attitudes had better be com- 


poſed than otherwiſe. It very ſeldom happens 
that there is any occaſion for making them ſo 
impetuous, as to be in danger of loſing their 


equilibrium; à thing too much practiſed by 


ſome painters, who may be aptly compared 
to thoſe mad Divines, who in their ſtrange 
conceits ſubtilize themſelves —_ into | 
downright hereſy. 5 
e Sgt} wine Re 
be taken to avoid that poverty, which-makes 
ſome maſters look, as if, through mere pe- 


nury, they grudged cloaths to their figures; 
and that "NAVI which Albagi . 


170 
— 
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ed to Guido, ſaying that he was rather a 
taylor than a painter. The ornaments of 


dreſs ſhould be uſed with great ſobriety, ane 


it will not be amiſs to remember what was 
once ſaid to an ancient painter: I pity you 
greatly; unable to make Helen handſome, 
you have taken care to make her fine (9). 
Lr the whole, in a word, and all the differ- 
ent parts of the diſpoſition, poſſeſs probability, 
grace, coſtume, and the particular charac- 
ter of what is to be repreſented. Let nothing 
look like uniformity of manner, which does not 
appear leſs in the compoſition, than it does 
in colouring, drapery, and deſign; and is, as 
it were, that kind of accent, by which 
9 be as readily . as 


; (9) Arnd 6 S rea- ee run d 42 
ert, Exil 55e wo ·νν hade. "Tt Hel- 
edler erm, un Ora mire- yea\a zaky, w)viar 
emnnzz;. Clem. Alex. Pzdag. Lib. II. C. xii. 
ap. Junium de Pict. Vet. Apelles in Catalogo. 
Poets, like painters, thus unſxill'd to trace 
The naked nature and the living grace, 
With gold and jewels cover ev'ry part, 
And hide, with ornaments, their want of art. 
* Eſſay on Crit. 


foreigners 


. ues 
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foreigners are, by pronouncing in the ſame 


manner all . 


2 
- 


CHAP. U. 


OF THE EXPRESSION 0 or THE 


| PASSIONS. 


\ HAT language, , ae al 
others, 2 painter ſhould | en- 
deavour to learn, and from nature 
the language of the paſſions. Without it the 
fineſt works muſt appear lifeleſs and inani- 
mate. It is not enough for a painter to be 


* 


» % 
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| and what they feel; he muſt give them life 
and ſpeech (1). It, is indeed, in this branch 
that painting trucly ſoars, and, in a manner, 
riſes ſuperior to herſelf; it is in this branch ſhe 
makes the ſpectator e much more 
than what ſhe expreſſes. 

Tun means, —— in 5 imitations 
by painting, are the circumſcription of 
terms, the chiaroſcuro, and colours; all 
which appear ſolely calculated to flrike the 
viſual faculty. Notwithſtanding which, ſhe 
contrives to repreſent hard and ſoft, rough 
and - ſmooth ſurfaces, which are objects 
of the touch; and this by means of cer- 
tain tints, and a certain chiaroſcuro, which | 
has a different look in marble, in the bark 
of trees, in downy and delicate ſubſtances. | 
Nay, . ſhe contrives to expreſs ſound and 
motion by means of light and ſhade, and 
certain ene configurations. In ſome 


| (1) Xt ya? Toy ba egoranioola re r Mat pu- 8 
| "ow Tr aewniia» is hackiflaiy x) ina I) v 
. | 10a d e UHC N oz | 
; ger. . M- tn 
xu Evraigyon Tara 5 Epire uToxgniTes 1 ve 8 
ixaco J5uz. Philoſtr. Junior. in proem. Iconum. 
landſcapes 


. 
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landſcapes of Diderich's, we almoſt hear the 
water murmur, and ſee it tremble along the 
on it. In the battles of Burgognone we 
are really apt to fancy, that the trumpet 
ſounds; and we ſee the horſe, Who has 


thrown his rider, ſcamper along the plain. 


But, what is ſtill more wonderful, paint- 
ing, in virtue of her various colours, 
and certain particular geſtures, expreſſes 
even the ſentiments and moſt hidden af- 
fections of the ſoul, and renders her viſible, 
ſo as to make the eye not only touch and 
hear, but . Pls: ago. paſſion, and, 
reaſon. 

8 ** 8 2 you] dee cell, 
e le Brun, on the various changes, 
chat, according to various paſſions, happen 
in the muſcles of the face, Which is, as it 
were, the dumb en of the ſoul (2). Ther: 


7 Omnis enim motus SEO ſuum quemdam 2 
natura habet vultum, et ſonum, et geſtum; et | 
ejus omnis vultus, omneſque voces, ut nervi in 
Fs ita ſonant, ut a motu i e ſunt 


13 6 . 


, 
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They bbſerve, for example; that, in fits of 
anger, the face reddens, the muſcles of the 
lips puff out, the eyes ſparkle; and that, on the 
contrary, in fits of melancholy, the eyes grow 
motionleſs and dead, the face pale, and the 
ts fink in. It may be of ſervice to a painter 
to read theſe and ſuch other remarks ; but it 
will be of infinitely more ſervice to ſtudy 
them in nature itſelf, from which they have 
deen borrowed, and which exhibits them in 
that lively manner, which neither eat 
nor pen can expreſs. | 
Bor, . & hive Hibeliacs ins 
courſe to nature in any thing, it is particularly 
in treating thoſe very minute and almoſt im- 
pereeptible differences, by which, however, 
things very different from each other are of- 
ten expreſſed. This is particularly the eaſe with 
regard to the paſſions of laughing and crying, 
as in theſe, however contrary, the muſcles of 
the face operate nearly in the ſame manner (3). 


pulſae . « i ſunt aQtori, 
E e e ok 


Cic. de Orat. Lib. HI. N. Ivii.. x 
Ge. famous Pietro de Cortona was one . 


| day finiſhing the face of a crying child in a re- 
| Acco 
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- AccorpinG to Lienardo da Vinci, the den 
- «qmafſers that a painter can have recourſe 1 tointhis 
branch, are thoſe dumb men, who have found out 
the method of expreſſing their ſentiments by the 
motion of their hands, eyes, eye-brows, and, 
in ſhort, every other part of the body, Thisad- 
vice, no doubt, is nene 


preſentation of the Tron Age, with which he was 
-adorning the floor, called the Hot-bath, in the 
royal palace of Pitti, Ferdinand II. who hap- 


pened to be looking over him for his amuſe- 
ment, could not forbear expreſſing his approba- 

tion, by crying out, Oh, how well that child 
cries ! To whom the able artiſt, has your ma- 
jeſty a mind to ſee how eaſy it is to make children 
laugh? Behold, I'Il prove it in an inſtant; and 
taking up his pencil, by giving the contour 


of the mouth a concave turn downwards, inftead 


of the convex upwards, which it before had, and 
with little or no alteration in any other part of 
the face, he made the child, who, a little before, 
ſeemed ready to burſt its heart with crying, ap- 
pear in equal danger of burſting its fides with 


immoderate laughter; and then, by reſtoring the 
altered features to their former 


ſet the child a crying again. 
Baia inthe elewya 
we: 


Lectures of Philip 
of la Cruſca il Luſtrato, | 


Is tas) 


poſition, he ſoon 
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ſtures muſt be imitated with great ſobriety 
and moderation, leaſt they ſhould appear 
too ſtrong and exaggerated, - and the piece 
ſhould ſhew nothing but pantomimes, 
when ſpeaking figures, alone, are to be 
exhibited; and ſo become theatrical and 
ſecond-hand; or, at leaſt, look like the 
copy of a theatrical and ſecond-hand na- 
ture (4). 

Wr are told ſtrange things of the ancient 
painters of Greece in regard to expreſſion; eſ- 
pecially of Ariſtides, who, in a picture of his 
repreſenting a woman wounded to death at a 
ſiege, with a child crawling to her breaſt, 
makes her appear afraid, leſt the child, when 
| Jhe was dead, ſhould, for want of milk, ſuck 

her blood (5). A Medea murdering her children, 


4) Judgment of Hercules, Chap. iv. 

) Is omnium primus (Ariſtides) Thebanus 
animum pinxit, & ſenſus hominis expreſſit, quæ 
vocant Græci ethe ; item perturbationes, durior 

Paulo in coloribus. Hujus pictura eſt, oppido 

capto, ad matris morientis e vulnere mammam 


A cdrepens infans : intelligiturque ſentire mater & 


. Unmere, ne mortuo * ſanguinem lambat. 


Or THE 6 0 del * 


by Timomachus, was likewiſe much cried 
up, as the ingenious artiſt contrived to ex- 
preſs, at once, in her countenance, both the 
fury that hurried her on to the commiſſion of 
fo great a crime, and the tenderneſs of a mo- 
ther that ſeemed to withhold her from it (6). 
Rubens attempted to expreſs ſuch a double ef- 
fect in the face of Mary of Medicis, ſtill in 
pain from her paſt labour, and, at the ſame 
time, full of joy at the birth of a Dauphin. 
And in the countenance of Sancta Polonia, 
painted by Tiepolo for St. Anthony's church 
at Padua, one may, I think, clearly read A 
mixture of pain from the mex . her 


45 0 Medeam vellet cum r mens 
i Volventem in Natos crudum animo fa- 
"Pra | cinus, 8 
Immanem exhauſit rerum in * laborem, | 
PFingeret affetum matris ut ambiguum. A 
Ira ſubeſt lachrymis ; miſeratio non caret ira, 

* Alterutrum videas ut fit in alterutro. 

5 Cunctantem fatis *. Nam digna eſt ſanguine 
: mater 

nem tua non deriva; Timomache. 

4 (0 : Auſon. ex Antholog. 
{Ba T by 
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proſpect of paradiſe opened to her by it. 


Kropg expreſſion afforded by the Venetian, 
Flemmiſh, or Lombard ſchools. Deprivef 
of that great happineſs, the happineſs of be- 
ing able to contemplate, at leiſure, the works 


of the ancients, the pureſt ſources of per- 


fection in point of deſign, expreſſion and 
character; and having nothing but nature 
conſtantly before their eyes, they made 
ſtrength of colouring, blooming complexions, 
and the grand effects of the chiaroſcuro their 


principal ſtudy; they aimed more at charm- 


ing the ſenſes than at captivating the under- 
+ landing. The Venetians, in particular, feem 
-to -have placed their whole glory in ſetting 
off their pieces with all that rich variety of 
perſonages and dreſs, which their capital is 


continually receiving by means of its exten- 
ive commerce, and which attrats ſo much 
the eyes of all thoſe who viſit it. I doubt 
much, if, in all the pictures of Paolo Vero- 


neſe, there is to be found a bold and judicious 


 -. expreſſion, or one of thoſe attitudes, which, 


by the-executioner, and of pleaſure from the 


Fx, to ſay che truth, are the examples of 


z c . 


Mt 
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as Petrarch expreſſes it, ſpeak without words 3 
unleſs, perhaps, it be that remarkable one in 
his Marriage-fealt-at-Caria-of-Galilee, and 
which I don't remember to have ſeen taken 
notice of before. At one end of the table, 
and directly oppoſite to the bridegroom, 
whoſe eyes are fixed upon her, there ap- 
pears a woman in red, holding up to him 
the ſkirt of her garment, as much as to ſay, 
1 ſuppoſe, that the wine miraculouſſy pro- 
duced was exactly of the colour with the ſtuff 
on her back. And, in fact, it is red wine 
we ſee in the cups and pitchers. But all 
this while the faces and attitudes of moſt 
of the company betray not the leaſt fign of 
wonder at ſo extraordinary a miracle. They 
all, in a manner, appear intent upon nothing - 
but eating, drinking, and making merry. 
Such, in general, is the ſtile of the Venetian 
ſchool. The Florentine, over which Mi- 
chael Angelo preſided, above all things curi- 
ous of deſign, was moſt minutely and ſcru- 
pulouſly exact in point of anatomy. On 
this ſhe ſet her heart, and took fingular 
pleaſure in diſplaying it. Not only elegance 


1. Vs 
= or THE EXPRESSION 
of form, and nobleneſs of invention, but 


| likewiſe ſtrength of expreſſion, triumph in 
the Roman ſchool, nurſed, as it were, 
- amongſt the works of the Greeks, and in 
the boſom of a city, which had once been 
the ſeminary of learning and politeneſs. Here 
it was, that Domenichino and Pouſſin, both 


great maſters of expreſſion, refined them- 


5 ſelves, - as appears more particularly by the 


St. Jerome of the one, and the Death of 
Germanicus, or the Slaughter of the Inno- 


cents, by the other. Here it was, that aroſe 


Raphael, the ſovereign maſter of them all. 
One would imagine, that, pictures which 
are generally conſidered as the books of the 


ignorant, and of the ignorant only, he had 


a undertaken to make the inſtructors even 
of the learned. One would imagine, that 


he intended, in ſome meaſure, to juſtify 


Quintilian, who affirms, that painting has 
more power over us than all the arts 
of, rhetorick (4). There is + rats indeed, .a 


') Nec mirum  iſta, quæ tamen in 1 
ſunt poſita motu, tantum in animis valent, quum 
| Ret tacens opus, et habitus ſemper Guides, 
85 | 1 


r, ef LESS 
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tags picture of Raphaef's, from the ſtudy of 
which, thoſe who are curious in point of ex- 
preſſion, may not reap great benefit; parti- 
cularly his Martyrdom of Saint Felicitas; 
his Magdalen in the houſe of the Phariſee; 
his Transfiguration; his Joſeph explaining 


to Pharaoh his dream, à piece fo highly | 


rated by Pouſſin. His ſchool of Athens, in 
the Vatican, is, to all intents and purpoſes, 
_ a ſchool of expreffion. Among the many 
miracles of art, with which this piece abounds, 
I ſhall fingle out that of the four boys attend- 


ing on a Mathematician, who ſtooping to 


the ground, his compaſſes in his hand, is 
giving them the demonſtration of a theorem. 
One of the boys, recollected within him- 
ſelf, keeps back, with all the appearance 


of profound attention to the reaſoning of the 


maſter; another, by the briſkneſs of his atti- 
tude diſcovers a greater quickneſs of appre- 
henſion; while the Ea already ſeiz- 


fic in intimos. e affettus, ut ten vim 
cendi nonnunquam ſuperare videatur..  / 
| — Inſtit. Lib. XI. Cape iii. 
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326 OF THE EXPRESSION, te. 
ed, the concluſion, is endeavouring to beat jt 


this very groupe, that Albani, who ſtudied 
KRaphael fo cloſely, drew the following pre- 
_ cept of his; That it behoves a painter to 


cevery attitude; and fo to employ his figures, 
tat, by barely ſeeing what they are actu- 


2 about, one may be able to gueſs, both 
nent going to do (5). This I know to be a 
Aifficult precept; but I know too, that it is 
only by a due obſervance of it, the eye 
and the mind can be made to bang in 


It is expreſſion, that a painter, ambitious to 


della Felſina Pittrice. 


into the fourth, who, ſtanding motionleſs, 
with open arms, a ſtaring countenance, and 
an unſpeakable air of ſtupidity in his looks, 
will never, perhaps, be able to make any thing 
of the matter. And it is, probably, from 


expreſs, more circumſtances than one hy 


what they have been already doing, and ate | 


ſuſpence on a painted. piece of canvas (6). 


doar in his profeſſion, muſt, above all thin os, 
(5) In a letter of his cited by Malvaſia, P. IV. 


9 n Pia vultum mentemque tabella. 
N Hor. Lib. II. Epiſt. i. 
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labour to perfect himſelf in. It is the lat 
goal of his art, as Socrates proves to Par- 
rhaſius (9). It is in expreſſion that dumb 
poetry conſiſts, and A of cup” 
Ns 9 ee 14 


CHAP. XIII. 
OF PROPER BOOKS FOR A PAINTER, 


ROM what has been already faid, it 
may be eaſily gathered, that a painter 
ſhould be neither illiterate, nor unprovided | 
with books. Many are apt to itnagine, that 

the Iconologia of Ripa, or ſome ſuch writ 
lection, is alone ſufficient for this purpoſe; and 
that all the apparatus he ſtands in need of, may 
be reduced to a few caſts of the remains of anti- 
quity, or rather to what Rembrants uſed to call 
his antiques, being nothing more than eoats 
of mail, turbants, ſhreds of ſtuff, and all man- 
eee and wearing ap- 
parel. Such things, I own, are neceſſary 
to à painter, and perhaps, enough for one, 
who wants only to paint half lengths, or * 


Wy Nenoph. mem. Things of Soc, L. II. 
willing. 
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willing to confine himſelf to a few low ſub. 
jects. But they are by no means ſufficient 
for him, who would ſoar higher, for a Paint- 
er who would attempt the Univerſe, and 
repreſent. it in all its parts, ſuch as it would 
appear, had not matter proved refractory to 
the intentions' of the ſovereign artiſt. . Such 
2 painter alone is a true, an univerſal, a 
perfect painter. No mortal, indeed, muſt 
ever expect to riſe to that ſublimity; yet 
all ſhould aſpire to it, on pain of eyer con- 
tinuing at a very mortifying diſtance from 
it; as the orator, who wiſhes to make a figure 
in his profeſſion, ſhould propoſe to b*'mſelf no 
leſs a pattern than that perfect orator deſcribed 
by Tully : nor the courtier, than that perfect 
courtier delineated by Caſti gli ione. It can- 
not, therefore, appear ſurpriſing, if 1 in- 
ſiſt on the propriety of reckoning a good 
collection of books as part of ſuch a painter's 
implements. The Bible, the Greek and 
Roman hiſtorians, the works of Homer, that 
© prince of painters (8), and of Virgil, are the 
(8) wax 8; 755 Age, rv Ypapiur 'Ounze « » =y 
#+++4 . dedtyueda; Lucian. in Imag. 


. FOR A PAINTER. 


of painting, 

hee, | 

pf 

to 

Albert 
pence to acquire all the 
Aatues 


A 
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wiſhed, indeed, that none but good books 
were printed, - or good pictures engraved; 
This difference, however, muſt be allowed 
between the inconveniences ſeverally attending 
theſe twa arts, that the time loſt in looking at 
a bad engraving is infinitely leſs than that loſt 
in peruſing a bad book.” But, be that asit will, 
the ſi ight of fine ſubjects treated by able wy" 
ters, and the different forms, which the fame 
fubject aſſumes in different hands, cannot fail 
both of enlightening and | enfliming the mind 
of the young painter.” The fame may be 
laid of the peruſal of good poets and hiſtori 
with the particulars and proofs of what th 
advance; - not to mention thoſe Ideas ind 
Ai; ghts of invention, with which the latter ard 
| 8 . to cloathe, beautify, and exalt every 
thing they take in hand. Bouchardon, 
reading Homer, conceited, to uſe his own 
words, that men were three times taller th 
before, and that the world was enlarged 


every reſpect (9): - - It is very probable, — 


00 Depuis que Jai 10 ce livre, les hommes ont 
uinze pieds, & la nature & S eſt accrue pour m 5 
bleaux tirez de — par Mr. le Comte di 


Caylus, 


FOR 4A' PAINTER | BY 
the beautiful thought of covering Agamem- 
fon's face with the ſkirt of his mantle, at 
the facrifice of Iphigenia, was ſuggeſted to 
Timantes by the tragedy of Euripides (1). It 


at leaſt, to the following lines of the poet, 
Vergine madre figlia del tus figlio ' 
_ Umile ed alta piu che creatura, © 
Termine fiſſo d*eterno conſighs, 
WY To e colei, che Pamana natura 
| ' Nobilitafti fi, che ſus futter 
Nen | ſegnꝭ di farſi tus fun- 0 », 
that we muſt aſcribe: Michael Angelo's 
taking the Virgin look at her ſon on 


the ot. with a ay. and Pry eye, x 


4) 8 232 . F tend Ae, a 
xd oÞayas U¹,αννοπ de ano 8 
Anes hat x4 uramu ebbas r. 
A wevereghy. 
% h £27 Lats. | 
by 60 Virgin 5 daughter of your ſon, 
the moſt humble and moſt exalted of all crea- 
tures, the term fixed upon by eternal council. 


Human nature has been ſo ennobled by you, 


. chat your Dade r e ee 
A.. Mig! ? 
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13z OF PROPER BOOKS. 
without any of thoſe ſigns of grief, which 
| other painters” generally attribute to her 

on that occaſion. And the ſublime cons» 
ceit of Raphael, who, in a Creation of his, 
repreſents God in the immenſe ſpace, wich 
one hand reaching to the Sun and the other 
to the Moon, may be conſidered as the child 
of the following words of the Plalmift : The 
eee eee er 
ment nue bis handy work (3). 2 


(3) This thought of Raphael has been un- 
juſtly cenſured by an Engliſh writer, Mr, 
| Webb. « A God, ſays this Gentleman, 
ing one. hand to the Fun, and another to the 
Moon, deſtroys that idea of immenſity, warm 
ſhould accompany the work of creation, 
| ducing it to a world of a few inches.” F > of 
I cannotdiſcover, in this painting, a world 
of a few inches, but a world on a much preater 
fcale; a world of millions and millions of miles: 
and yet this ſo immenſe a world, by means of 
that act of the Godhead, in which with one hand 
he reaches to the Sun, and with the other to the 
Moon, ſhrinks, in my imagination, to a mere no- 
thing, in reſpe& to the immenſity of God him 
ſelf; which is all that the powers of painting 
end, ths EO 

if * 


FOR A PAINTER wy. 


Tas peruſal of good Nuthors eannct but 
be very ſerviceable to a painter in another 
reſpet; as, among the great number of 
ſubjects afforded by hiſtory and poetry, he 
may expect to meet with many, on which 
his — diſplay themſelves to the 
greateſt advantage. A painter can never be too 
nice in the choice of his arguments, for on the 
beauty of them that of his pigee will greatly 

depend (4). How much to be pitied, there- 
fore, were our firſt maſters, in being ſo often 
obliged: to receive their ſubjeQs from the | 


fake, of the fume kind with that of 


Timantes, who, to expreſs the enormous ſiae of a 


ſleeping Polyphemus, placed round him ſome ſatyrs 
meaſuring the monſters thumb with a Thyrfus. 
Hence, Pliny, whorelates the fact, takes occaſion 
to tell us; that his works always imply more 
than they expreſs, and that how great ſoever he 
may be in execution, he is ſtill greater in in- 
vention; atque in omnibus ejus operibus intelli- 
SHR . Nu N. 
, 1 a N 

EAN. d rats at. 

_ +» (4) Fecitaliquid & materia. Ideo eligenda 
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hands of ſimple and illiterate perſons; and, 


what is worſe, to ſpend all the riches of their 
art upon | barren ſubjects. But why do I 
call them batren? I ſhould have rather ſaid, 
ſubjects in every reſpect unworthy the pencil. 


Such are the repreſentations of thoſe ſaints. 


who, though they never had the leaſt inter- 
courſe with each other, and, perhaps, even 
lived in different ages, are, notwithſtanding, 


to be introduced, tete a tete, as it were, in 


the ſame picture. The mechanic of the art 
may, indeed, diſplay itſelf on theſe occaſions; 
but by no means the ideal. The diſpoſition | 
may be good and praiſe-worthy, 'as* in the 
works of Cortona, and Lanfranc; but we 
are not to expect in them either invention 
or expreſſion, which require for their baſis 
the -repreſentation of ſome: fact capable of 
producing ſuch effects. Who does not, on 
the bare mention of this abuſe, immediately | 
recollect many fad inſtances of it; ſuch as the 
famous St. Cæcilia of Raphael, ſurrounded 
by St. Paul, St. Mary Magdalen, St. John, 
and St. Auguſtin; and the picture of Paolo 
> 3 ora * nn the Nuns of St. 

Zachary 


Foe: — 


or A PAINTER: n | 
r Venice, in hich St. Francis , f 
Aſſi zium, Saint Catherine, and St. Jerome . : if 
richly habited in his Cardinal's robes, form = 
x. ring round the Virgin ſeated on a+ © 
throne with the child ; Jeſus, in her arms; 42 
perhaps the moſt beautiful and pictu- | 
reſque of all the, infipid and inſignificant | 
— fieces, with which Italy abounds. It is very 1 
ſhocking to think, that young --painters _ _ # 
- ſhould be obliged to ſtudy their art from ſuch 1 
wretched compoſitions, as others ſtudy good 
language in the beſt writers, in the haves of. 
e and Barlaamo. s . 
_ Tas. ſubjects, in which che pencil triumphs 
and with which a judicious painter max 
. himſelf by the peruſal of good books, 
Are, no doubt, thoſe, which are moſt univer- 
fally known, which afford the largeſt field for 
aà diſplay of the paſſions, and contain the great. 
pſt variety of incidents, all concurring, ix, 
e ſame point of time, to form one principal 
Aion. Of this the ſtory of Coriolanus 
beſieging Rome, as related by Livy, is A 
ſhining example. Nothing can'be imagined, 
wore. beautiful than the ſcene of action itſelf, 
* | K 4 which 
* N 


na a greater variety, than what muſt appear 
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which ought to take in the Pretorium ig 
the camp of the. Volſcians, the Tiber be 
hin it, and the ſeven hills, among which 
the towering Capitol is, as it were, to lors 
it over the reſt, It is impoſſible to conceive 


in that crowd of ſoldiers, women and chik 
dren, all which are to enter the compoſition, 
unleſs, perhaps, it be that of the different . 
paſſions with which they are feverally agh 
tated; ſome wiſhing that Coriolanus may 
nila the ages oth fearing N 
ſuſpecting it. But the principal groupe forma 
the moſt pictureſque part of the piece. Co- 
riolanus, haſtily deſcended from his tribunal, 
and, | hurried on by love, to embrace his 
mother, ſtops ſhort through ſhame, on het 
crying out to him: hold; let me firſt know, 
if w a ſon, or an enemy 1 am going ts 
embrace (5)? Thus a painter may im» 


nr ee an 
050 Sine? A -complexum accipio, 


ea, materne, in caſts un fon? 
U. Dec. I. L x. 


ſciam, inquit, ad hoſtem, an ad filium venerimsz 


O A PAYNTER, h 


by taking, for his guides, thoſe authors, who 
poſſeſs the happy talent of adding grace and 


. feriptions, even to the -moſt common and 
triſling wanfzelions 


e nA Av. 
r A FRIEND. 


Fus painter .inay reap Gill grogtr ad 
a learned and diſcreet friend. Diomedes, the 
better to diſcoyer what was going forward in 


PS Ir 


| me camp of the Trojans, deſired that another 


ter than one (6). And it is to this that So- 


es alludes in his ſecond Alcibiades, by his 
#wo who conſider at once the ſame object 
(7). Hannibal, when about to. paſs on his 


| rand expedition from Spain i into A took 


N Ty cum e. — 


1 . 


dignity, by their beautiful and ſublime de- 
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war (8). And Julius Ceſar himſelf, the n 
ment of mankind, uſed to conſult with Oppius 


and Balbus on the beſt methods of conducting 


himſelf in the civil war; and it is to this that we 


are to attribute the great ſucceſs, with which 


all his undertakings were crowned (9). After 


ſuch examples, who will dare to truſt entirely 
to his own judgment, and flight the advice 
of others, in military, ſtate, or literary 
affairs; but, above all, in the exerciſe of 
an art, compoſed, as painting is, of ſo many 


parts; and every part of fo difficult a na- 
ture, that to excell in any one of them is 


ſufficient to immortalize the artiſt 7 : 


FoxTENFLLE uſed to ſay, that however pre- | 


ann he be books 1 in I he 


"(8) Nec minus Angihel i Ttaliam — 


cedæmonium doctorem quæſivit armorum: cujus 
monitis tot conſules, tantaſque legiones inferior 


nene, ac viribus interemit. 

Veget. de Re milit. L. m.. 
(o) Id quemadmodum fieri poſſit, nonnulla 
mihi in mentem veniunt, & multa reperiri poſ- 


ſunt. De his rebus rogo vos, ut. cogitationem 


ſuſcipiatis. In L X. Ep. ad SPI 


* 


2 1 
9 5 
4 3s Was 
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Or A FRIEND: the 


was till more partial tothoſe in print (1); in- 


nuating thereby, that there is no neceſſity for 
being ſparing of our advice and cenſureto thoſe, 
who come to. conſult us about their works, 
before they have made them public: whereas 
the author, who brings his book read7 
printed, ſnews plainly that praiſe and incenſe 
is all he looks for. The ſame may be ap- 
polied to the painter, who brings you his 
picture ready - varniſhed, in order to have 
your opinion of it. A painter, if he is wiſe, 
will conſult a friend concerning his ſketch | 
before he attempts to transfer it to the can- 
vas, or rather upon the different ſketches 
and cartoons he ſhould make, in order to ſave 
himſelf the trouble and mortification of 
racking his piece afterwards. A friend 

may then venture to offer him ſuch ad- 
vice, as may tend moſt to render the piece 
perfect. He may tell him, for example, 
if, in the formation of bis figures, he 
has been guilty of that common fault, of 
making things too like themſelves; diſcuſs 
| with him the merit of the ſubject, on the 


xr) vi ie de Poitenelle, 


1 


 - priety. Poulin, fo chaſte in this branch, 


EY or A FRIEND; 
| choice of which the merit of the exteution 
itſelf fo much depends; examine, if in the 
moſt favourable point of repreſenting itz if 
mme incidents he has introduced are ſuch as 
- beſt ſuit the ſubject; and, above all, if he has 
treated it with grace, erudition, and pro- 


uſed to have recourſe to Bellori, to the Com- 
Marini. Taddeo Zuceheri took the advice 
of the learned Annibal Caro concerning 
his pictureſque inventions of Caprarola; as 
8 to do that of the 
Conte di Caſtiglione, though 'He bim- 
ſelf was very far from being illiterate; 
and indeed wrote and deſigned with equal 
elegance ; vying, in very "Wing, with thoſe 
| gary by their preches = by their works (3) 


| (3) Gloriantur Athena armamentario ſao, nec 
Gus cauſa; eſt enim illud opus & impenſa & ele- 
- gantia viſendum. Cujus Architectum Philonem 
r ſuæ in Theatro 


2 


oF A FRIEND. "var 


Giotto, the. reſtater of painting amongf us, 
made a friend and counſellor of the father of 


reddidifſe canſtat, ut diſcrtiimas popules non 
minorem laudem Fo yam 2 
wibuerit, Val. Ma, - VI. C * 


e bene o e ba. 


JHAVE made ſreeral dranings. agreeable te 
the inventions of your. Lordſhip ; and, yaleſs 
Lin gr flattered, they aze well liked by 
all thoſe who have ſeen them. But I cannot 
myſelf approve of them, for fear your Lordſhip 
ſhould not. I therefore ſend them to your Lords 
thip, that you may chuſe ſome of them, Gould 
any of them appear worthy of your choice, The 
Holy Father, in conferring a great honour, has 
laid a heavy burthen upon me; I mean that of 
conducting the -works at St. Peter's. I hopey 
| however, that I ſhall not ſink under it; and 
the more ſo, as the model I have made has been 
approved by his Holineſs, and much admired 
by ſeveral ingenious men. But I am for ſoary . 
ing füll licher. I would fain firike out ſome 
beautiful forms like thoſe of the ancient ſtruc- 


Fr 
=o 


#4 *2 w #4 
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dur poetry, who was not, it is ſaid, unac- 
qmuainted with the practical part of defign (4); 
and l the painters, who, after the Buonarottis 
and the Vincis, ſupported the honour of the 
Florentine School, uſed to reſort to Galileo 

as to an Oracle, who to ſome ſkill.in draw- 
ing-united * moſt dre tat aui jug | 

| ment (s). 454 


| tures, Perhaps I may meet with the fate of farw. 

Vitruvius gives me no ſmall inſight into them, but 0 
fill leſs than I could wiſh. As to the Galatea, I 0 
ſhould think myſelf a great maſter, were that to 4 
be the laſt Thad to perform of the fine things,about * 

which your Lordſhip writes to me. But I plainly 


diſcover the love you bear me, in what you ſay on { 
this occaſion ; and muſt tell you, that topainta fine 
woman, I muſt ſee much finer, and, befides, have 1 

your Lordſhip with me to make choice of the 


fineſt. But, as good judges and fine women are 
ſcarce, I am obliged to abide by certain ideas of 
my own. I will not take upon me to determine, 
if the preſent has any merit; but this I know, 
that I have taken no ſmall pains with her. : 
(4) Vaſari in his life of Giotto, and Ludovico 
Dolce's dialogue upon painting, p. I 30. Edition 
of Florence 1 in 1735. | | 
G65) Viviati's life of Galileo: 
e N 3 


© 0P A FRIEND;” 1 


„ Hap Spagnoletto of Bologna conſulted 


ap men of this character, he never would 


have repreſented, as he has done in a picture 


he drew for Prince Eugene, * Chiron about 
to give Achilles a kick, for not taking a 


good aim. Nor would the painters of the 
Venetian School have taken ſuch liberties, 
eſpecially in point of the Coſtume, had uy 
: had ſuch * judges to reſtrain them. 


ee enn ee. 


OF. THE IMPORTANCE Or 'THE 


.-»* PUBLIC JUDGEMENT. 


1 T is eie a painter ſhould firmly 
believe, that there are no better judges of 
his art than men of true taſte and the 


public (6). , Wo to mo works of art, ( ſays 


(e) Omnes enim tacits- quodam ſenſu, fine 
ulla arte aut ratione, quæ ſunt in artibus ac ra- 
tionibus recta ac prava dijudicant; idque cum 
faciunt i in piQuris & in ſignis, &c. 

5 Cic. de Otat. L. III. N. I. 
— | Mirabile eſt enim cum plurimum in faciendo 
iaterſit inter doctum & rudem, quam non mul- 
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aliis quid in eo peccatum fit exquirunt : fic ali- 


244 OPTHE IMPORTANCE OF 
u rest man, 4 very eagle in the regions of 


knowledge) which can pleaſe none but ar- 


gifts (7). Baldinucci gives us a pleaſant in- 


© Rance of che weakneſs of a Florentine pain 
ter in this reſpect. Being told by a gentle- 


A1 


N eee 3 


tura profeQa ſit, niſi naturam moveat ac 


nihil ſane egiſle videtur, Id. ibid. N. lil. 


Ut enim piRores, en gu figna fbricantr 
& vero etiam poetz, ſuum quiſque opus à vulge 
confiderari vult, ut fi quid reprehenſum fit a 
pluribus, id corrigatur: hique & ſecum, & cum 


otum judicio permulta nobis & facienda, & non 


facienda, & mutanda, & corrigenda ſunt. 


Id. de Off. L. I. N. ali. 

Ad Ra probandam adhibentur etiam 
urci faciendi, cum aliqua ſollertia judicandi. | 
| Id. De opt. gen. Orat. N. iv. 
Namque omnes homines, non ſolum architeQi, 
guod elt bonum poſſunt probare 
| Vitr. Lib, VI, Cap. xi. 

00 Malheur aux productions-de Fart, dont 
toute la beauts n'ef que pour les artiſtes, Mr. 


5 de M. de Monteſquieu. 


a hand 


. "TRE PUBLIC JUDGEMENT. 245 _ 
= band in it would not admit that attitude, 
ut looked as if crippled, he immediately 
made him an offer ol his crayon, deſiring 
Him to alter what he thought amiſs in it. 
But the gentleman gxcuſing himſelf, by ſay- 
ing Hoe ſhould I heable to do it, who am 
nat of the profeſſion?” The painter, who ſtood 
in wait for this anſwer, rephed, ** What right 
haye you, then, to cenſure the warks of thoſe 
Who are (8)?” As though a man ſhould be 
able to deſign a hand like Peſareſe, to knaw 
i another, in deſigning one, has crippled it or 
not (9). There appeared a great: deal more 


- (13) Notitie de- Profeſſori del Diſegno, &c. 
Anecgotes of the profeſſors of deſign from the 
days of Cimabue to the preſent, containing 
Thirty years, from 1580 to 4610, in the Life & 
Fabrizio Boſchi. 
1g) That faying of Donatellus to Philip, 
« Here's wood for you, do it yourſelf,” will nat 
always hald good; for the perſon ti whom it is 
fled, may, reply, '* Though I cannot do 
ee better myſelf, I know when you do wrong.“ 
There is to this purpoſe a moſt beautiful paſſage 
in Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis, where he gives his 
opinion — welt a His words 
3 1 bf F ſenſe 
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8 IHE IMPORTANCE OF « 


- ſenſe in the conduct of that Venetian paintetʒ 
Who, when any honeſt mechanic happened 
to have buſineſs with him, never miſſed the 


opportunity of taking his opinion concerning 


| the pieces he was then about ; and, on the good 
| man's telling him, that he was no judge of 
painting, immediately cancelled what he had 
been doing, and began it anew. Though all 
men are not acquainted with the niceties of 
an art, all can diſcern if a figure is free or 
cramped in its motions, if the colouring 
of it is lively enough, if its drapery fits 
well, if it operates and expreſſes what it 


ue: . But though we are not poſſeſſed of che 


exquiſite and lively genius of Thucydides, and 
other great writers, we may yet claim ſome 
ſhare of their judgement. It was never deemed 
unlawful for inferior artiſts, nor even thoſe who 
did not belong to the profeſſion, to criticiſe the 
works of an Apelles, a Zeuxes, or a Protogenes 3 


of a Phidias, a Polictetus, or a Miron. Nay; 


it often happens, 
ſons, in their judgement 
ſubject to the ſenſes, ſhew themſelves no way ins 


that the moſt illiterate per- 


barer do the moſt loarned.” 
WORE Dai Vita di Apelles. 
N 1 ought 


of things immediately 
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THE PUBLIC JUDGEMENT. 10 


ought to operate and expreſs. In ſhort, there 

is no man, who, without entering into the 
niceties and depths of things, may not form 
a right judgement concerning the repreſenta» 
tion of thoſe, which he himſelf has a proper 
feeling of, by having them conſtantly before 
his eyes; nay, a better judgement, perhaps, 
vourite modes of attitude, drapery, and c- 
louring; who has contrafted a certain habit 
of ſeeing in the ſame ſtile that he works, 
and in all he does aims ſo conſtantly at ſome 
peculiar form, as to blame every thing that 
differs from it. Painters, excluſive of that envy 
which ſometimes blinds them, judge oftener 


according to Paolo or Guercino, as writers d 


actording'to Boccaccio and Davanzati, than 
according to nature and truth. But it is not ſo | 
with men of true taſte and the public, equal- 
Iy ſtrangers to ſchool prejudice (1). It is cer- 


(1) Je ferois ſouvent plus d'etar de Pavis d un 
homme de bon ſens, qui rauroit' jamais mani 
le pinceau, que de celui de la plus part des 
peintres. M. de Piles Remarq. 50. tur le Foeme 

Nen du Freſnoy. | 
L a _ 


2 quam doctos 
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tain, that the Tarpa, without whoſe appro 
bation no poets could gain admittance into the 
library of Apollo Palatinus, was himſelf no 


poet, Nor was the audience an audience of 


poets, which, in the French theatre, had taſte 
enough to give the Armida, Miſantrope, and 
Adbalia; the preference over all heir otbat 
dramatic performances. 

Taz academies of painting, — thoſe 
compoſed of artiſts, are very ſubject to 
give falſe judgement, and the rather, as the 
heads of them have often obtained that ho- 


nour by favour and intrigue,. whichs even ig | 


times deemed the happieſt for the polite arts,. 


were often ſufficient to raiſe men of no merit 


above the heads of n ung (l. 


(2) eee e = ep., pie 
gratia ſyperare, non 
certandum judicans cum indoctis ambitione, po- 
nus his præceptis editis oftendam noſtræ ſcientis 
rirtutem. Vitruy. in Proemio, Lib. III. 
Pardon me, I beſeech you, as you yourſelf 
fs experienced age it is to be deprived of 


2 . live under ee to patrons, 
: 1 


- 
. * * 8 
xX * 3 | — 
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TIE PUR nenden 1 
And to chis, no doubt, it is owing, that the 
numerous focieties of that kind, founded of 
Lite by the lideraßty of Princes in Italy, Ger- 
many, and France, for the improvement of 


painting, have not produced a ſingle pupil com- 
parable with any of the ancient maſters, Thofe' 
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| gfeat men did not, in ſtüdying the art, ſer- | 
viſely aim to pleaſe the director of an aca- | 

demy, in hopes of obtaining his recommenda- | | 
tion and" intereſt, as is now the caſe. They Wl | 
did not give thermſclves up as faves to follow 1 
blindly his favourite ſtile; but, t true to their | | 
 sfituraf genius, they applied chemiſelyes to. || 
ſuch things as beſf ſuited it, without runnin 1 
any riſk of fpoiling their fortune; vs h 
painted, not to latter a mater, Bur ts pleaſe | 

- RaphaeP' letter w M, F. Raibolinl, called 1 . 
But if the other five bogks mould be late to | 
appear, I am not to be blamed for it. It muſt Wy 

rather be imputed to my had fortune, in having wy: 

to deal with Princes, who laviſk their riches, 1 1 

need not tel} you how z which, however, is gene- U 

zally the fault of their miniſters So 

Seb. Serlio, Lib. II. 10 b | way 

L3 mankind, 

1180 

[Mil | 
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130 THE IMPORTANCE: S 
mankind.” Te is but lately they diſcovers 
ed in France, how much this art ſuffered 
by being under the dictature, or rather ty- 
ranny, of a director, who, in a few years, 


had diffuſed his own particular manner into 
the works of the youth under his care, and 
infected with it the whole ſchool. And to 
this diſcovery, in all probability, is owing 
the wiſe method they have fince taken, of 


public, to the open day, in which, to uſe the 
words of a maſter, the ſmalleſt blemiſh be- 
comes viſible; that is, to a judgment, to 
which Phidias (3), Apelles (4), Tintoret, 
and many others of the moſt famous maſters, 
ancient and modern, ſubmitted theirs. True i at 
is, that either through the novelty of a ſub- 


jet, or the tricks, of thoſe who exhibit i it, . | 


| (3) ini} val pda, Pdov ddl. 0 


Lucian. de Imaginibus:- 


(00 Idem ( Apelles) perfecta opera proponebat 
pergula tranſeuntibus, atque poſt ipſam tabulam 


latens vitia, quz notarentur, auſcultabat, vul- 
gum diligentiorem judicem quam ſe preferens. 


C. Plin. Nat. Hiſt, Lib. XXXV. Cap. x. 
— multitude 


* 


- the works of their academiſts in 


a as Mk. ——_— 1 Ws 


+ THE: PUBLIC. > JUDGEMENT: ISI 
itude is ſometimes liable to. be miſtaken. 

But free from partiality, and guided by a cer- | 
tain natural good ſenſe, as well as by the au- 
thority of good judges, they at laſt come to 

bet a juſt value upon the ſeveral works of an 
artiſt; and, without knowing. any thing of 
the contraſt between light and ſhade, rich- 
neſs of colouring, beauty of attitude, or of 
the manner in which this or that effect is 
produced; in ſhort, without knowing any 
thing of the niceties of the art, they judge, and 
from their judgment there lies no appeal, as 
well of the parts as of the whole of a piece. 
It was this opinion of the multitude, that 
encouraged Titian to follow the paths 
of Giorgione and nature; that ſolemnly 
belied, and turned to their ſhame, the judge- 
ment, which certain Canons, aſſembled in 
chapter, had pronounced concerning a piece 
of . Vandycke's (5); that placed the Com- 
munion of St. Jerome on a footing with _ 
the transfiguration of | Raphael, in * of 


_ (5) Deſchamps Vies des base Mas 
T. II. dans la Vie de Vandick. 


L4 bo the 
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the Clamöüf ir raited by the fwals 6f 6. 
menſchino againif that inefkimable perform- 
ance (6). The miuttitude, in a wore, wks, | 
_ properly ſpeaking, are the firſt maſters of 
A painter, ate likewiſe, and it is but juſt 


Would be fo, his oereigh judges. * 

J e, CHAP. NV... 

or TE CRITICISM NLOESSARY 
TO A PAINTER. | 440 ex 


"ET not omits, deſirous of obtaining 

univerſal applauſe; be backward in-do- 
ing juſtice to the merit. of others, who have 
gone before him; nor let him be afraid, 
where juſtice requires it, to cenſure freely 
their defects. He is not, either through af 
ſection for his own ſchool, or even love for 
his country, to erect an idol in his own 
mind; but tutored by ſcience, according to 
the infallible rule of truth, he muſt aſſign 
every painter that rank, which he is beſt en · 
titled to; he muſt pay a due regard to his 
ws and manner. n 


(6) Bellori in the Life of Domenickins. | 
E merit 


uMefSSAET 10 4 amen. 8 


Heite' bf other men's works will turn greatly 
to e benefit of his own. 

Tais is the mote neceſſary, conſidering 
bow little the judgement of thoſe, who'have 
Written the lives of painters, is to be de- 
pended on. The merit of theſe writers, ut · 


ter ſtrangers to the elegant acuteneſs of Pliny, 


conſiſts entirely in giving a blind and tedious 
account of all the blunders committed, and all 


the good things (aid; by this or that painter, 


and a liſt of all his works; but not a word 
of his merit as à painter, no more than if he 
had never handled a pencil: for as to the 
* which they beſtow on them by whole- 
fate, juſt as they come uppermbR," they are 
too iges to characteriſe any of them; not 


unlike thoſe which Arioſto laviſhes on the 


[eng maſters of the age he lived in, 
Duo Doff, e quel che a par ſeulpe e colores 
Michel pui de mortale angel divina 
Baſtiano, Raffael, Tizian, chonora . 
Nen . men Cadir, che quei benezio, + Lr 
bino (7). 


* 


65 The two Doſ, and Michael, who, more than 


l Arx 3 angel, both carves and paints 
9 WHEREVER 
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. WatnzvaR, therefore, a young. painter 


happens to be, let him make it his buſineſs to 
ſee-the works of the beſt maſters ; but let him 
ſee them with a critic's eye, -and obſerve as 


well their beauties as their blemiſhes, Achilles 
himſelf. had a vulnerable part; nor was the 
divine genius, who celebrates him, without 


imperfection. Neither one nor the other had 


received a compleat dip. Among mortals, the 
beſt is he who is leaſt bad (8). Let not the 
young painter, therefore, be aſhamed to ſay of 
one piece; here is no correctneſs of deſign, 
no grandeur in the qutline, nor is the coſtume 
duely obſerved; there the rules of perſpec- 
tive are. violated, the chiaroſcuro falſe, the 


equally well; -Baſtiano; Raphael, and Titian 


who. do. as much honour to Cador, nn 
Venice and Urbino. 

An Engliſh writer 2. of din verſe; lie 

«« praiſe is exceſſive, not decifive ; it carries no 
cc idea. | | 

F . optimus ille eſt, 

Qui minimis urgetur. Hor. L I. Sat. iii. 

Whoever thinks a faultleſs piece to ſee, 
e nor js, nor e 'er ſhall be. 


" reaſons 
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NECESSARY TO A PAINTER. 155 
reaſons: for ſuch a refleftion-of colour not 
ſufficiently apparent.” And of another piece, 

< here the colouring is lively, the features are 
fine, the penciling bold, the flow of drapery. 
eaſy, the groupes well diſpoſed, the degrada- 
tion well conducted, and the contraſts both na- 
tural and ingenious.“ Happy the painter, who 
unites the grace and expreſſion of this maſter 
with the colouring and ſhading of that; the 
truth and beauty poſſeſſed ſeverally by tlieſe 
two; the ſymmetry obſervable in this piece, 
wha the beautiful confuſion preſerved nat?” 


CHAP: XVI. 7 
or THE PAINTER's BALANCE. 


) Y ſuch obſervations as theſe, a young 
painter will, in time, acquire the faci- 
tity of forming a right judgment of thoſe 
maſters, who hold the firſt rank in his pro- 
feſñon. The celebrated de Piles, who, by 
his writings, has thrown ſo much light upon 
painting, in order to reduce ſuch judgment 
to the greater preciſion, bethought himſelf of 
a N balance, by means of which a 


painter's 


into compoſition, deſign, colouring, and ex- 
preſſion; and in each of theſe branches he 
has afligned every painter that fliare he 


ſtanding againſt each maſter's name, expreſs 
his ſhare of merit in each of theſe branches, 
we have his total merit of value in the art; 


and may hence gather what rank one painter 
holds in regard to another, Several objections, 
it is true, have been ſtarted to this method 


of calculation, by a famous mathemaician 


of our days, who, among other things, 


inſiſts, that it is the product of the above 
numbers, multiplied by each other, and 
not the ſum of them that gives the true 
merit of the artiſt (9). But this is not a place 


(9) See remarks on Monſieur de Piles's ba- 
Jance of painters, as it appears at the ene 
of his courſe of painting by Monſieur: de 
Mairan. Mem. de V Acad. des Sciences, 1753 
2 b My | is 
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186 OF THE PAINTER: BALANCE, = 
_ Painters merit may be weighed with the | 


thought him entitled to, according as he ap- 
proached more or leſs the higheſt degree of 
excellence, and ſummit of perfection; ſo 

chat, by ſumming up the numbers, which, 


WS, 


OF THE PAINTER's BALANCE: 15p 
t enter into ſuch niceties, nor, indeed, would 
ue doing it be of any ſervice to the art. The 
unly thing worth our notice is, whether 
the original numbers, ſtanding for the pain- 


ter a merit in the ſeveral branches of his art, 


are ſuch as he is really intitled to, without 
ing ourſelves to be biaſſed by any par- 
tiality, as de Piles has been, in favour of the 
Prince of the Flemiſh ſchool; the conſe- 
guence of which, ſtrange as it may appear, 
is, that in his balance Raphael and Rubens 
| turn out exactly of the ſame weight. 
RarHAEL is now univerſally allowed to 
hand attained that degree of perfection, be- 
yond which it is ſcarce lawful for mortals to- 
aſpire. Painting, in ſome meaſure revived 
among us by the diligence of Cimabue, to- 
wards the decline of the thirteenth century, 
received no ſmall improvement from the- 
genius of Giotto, Maſaccio, and others; infos 
much that, in leſs than two hundred years, 
it began to blaze forth with great luſtre in 
the works of Ghirlandai, Gian Bellino, Man- 
tegna, Pietro Perugino, Leonardo da Vinci, 
| N EA eee W 
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learning, and the firſt who contrived to give 
relief to pictures. But whatever improvement 
the art might havereceived from theſe different 
maſters in different parts of Italy, they ſtill, to a 
man almoſt, ſervilely followed the ſame man- 
ner, and all partook more or leſs of that hard- 
neſs and dryneſs, which, in an age ſtill Gothic; 
painting received from the hands of it's re- 
ſtorer Cimabue; till Raphael, at length, iſſu · 
ing from the Perugian ſchool, and, ſtudying 
the works of the Greeks, without ever loſing 
ſight of nature, brought the art, in a manner, 


| to. the higheſt pitch of perfection. This 


great man has, if not entirely, at leaſt in a 
great meaſure, attained thoſe ends, which a 
painter: ſhould-always propoſe to himſelf, to 


deceive the eye, ſatisfy the underſtanding, and 


touch the heart. So excellent are his pieces, 
that the ſpectator, far from praiſing his pen- 


cil, ſeems ſometimes entirely to forget that 
they are the feats of it he has before him; 
ſolely intent upon, and, as it were, tranſported 


to the ſcene of action, in which: he almoſt 
fancies himſelf a party. Well, indeed; has 


he deſerved the title of Divine, by the beau- 


ty and cawprehenliveneſs of his expreſſion, 
| ; ö * ä a | the 
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-the juſtneſs and noblenefs of his compoſitions, | 
the chaſtity of his deſigns; and the elegans 
| his forms, which always carry a naturalinges 
nulty along with them; but above all, by that 
inexpreſſible gracefulneſs, more beautiful than 
deauty itſelf, with which he has contrived to 
ſeaſon all his pieces. Carlo Maratti having en- 
graved a piece, called the School, placed at the 
W. ww A gp N, F 1 
* 44 
"ewe banana {XJ 
— aid, in fact, the Wer a 2 
picture is no better than darkneſs, every atti- 
tude is infipid, every motion awkward. - Tis 
they who impart to every'thing that Fe ne ſpas 
guoi, that charm, which is as ſure to conquer, 
| as impoſſible to be defined. Maratti has 
placed the graces on high, and, as it were, 
deſcending -. from Heaven, in order to ſhew 
that they really are a celeſtial-gift. Happy 
the artiſt on whoſe cradle they have fmiled, 
whoſe vows and "offerings they have ndt 
diſdained! Maratti way not to be informed, 


WO! Without our aid all labour is in vain. 
*. . a » kd that 


o — * 5 


8 -- 
1 
| 
| 

| 


other reſpeQs, that in gracefulneſs he had no 
equal (a), yet Parmigiano and Correggis 
muſt be allowed to have come very nearchim. 


6 OF THE PAINTER BALANGE, 
that gracefulneſs, that jewel which adds ſuch 
P 
obtainable by all the gold of diligence and 


les. of old; whom he reſembled in fo many 


One of them has, however, often treſpaſſed 


mme juſt bounds of ſymmetry; and the 


other is not always chaſte in his deſigns: 


both, beſides, were too apt to be guilty of 
nes. We ought, perhaps, to ſprgine 


(2) Precipus eins (Apellis) in arte n 
at, cum eadem aetate maximi pictores eſſent: 8 
qucrum opera cum admiraretur, collandatis, 
omnibus, doeeſſe tis. unam Venerem dicebat, 
quam Graeci Charita vocant: Cetera omnia con- 


e ſed hac ſoli fibi neminem parem. ; 
. | Penne Hiſt. L. XXXV, C. x. 
genio, & quam in ſeipſe maxime 
Jactat, * E præſtantiſſimus. BOT 
25 Vintil. Inſt. Orat. L. XII. C. x. 
Correggio | 


ſtudy, may yet de greatly beighteyed and | 


Poliſhed by them. | 
. Troven Raphael might boaſt, like Apel 


a 18s Freges rr rup up „„ 
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DOorreggio every thing, for the ſake of thin 
uncommon greatneſs: of manner, that liſd 
and. foul which he has infuſtd into all his 
figures; for the ſake of that iniffiitable 6aſe 
and delicacy of peneil, which makes his 
 pieves appear as if finiſhed in a day, and ſeen 
in a glaſs, Of this we- late « ſufficient 
proof in the Ancona of St. Jerome and the 
Magdalen on their haces befors the child 
Jeſus, which is in Parma; the fineſt picture; 
perhaps, that ever iſſued from mortal hands; = 

Tun are ſome glimpſes of Correggie's 
fille 5 in the works of Bartoeci, though he 
ſtudied at Rome. He never drew a figure 
that he did not borrow from nature; - ad, 
for fear of loſing the maſles,. uſed ts drape 
was exceedingly ſweet, and his colotving 
_ Equally harmenieus. He; inderd, ſpoiled 
2 little the riiturit tints by too free an uſe of 
reds and blues, and has now and then robbet] 
"thingy of chert body by ſhading chem fi 
muechz and melting them,; 4 it were ifito 
one an6tHcs:; In point of defiptt be was für 
nn 
of 
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162 or THE PAIN TER. BALANCE: 
of his heads, affected the gracefulneſs of the 


Lombatd School, rather than the elegance of 


the Greeks and his Countryman Raphael. 


MicgaxL Angelo was a perfect 3 


to all manner of gracefulneſs. But he was 


learned, profound, ſevere, bold in his poſtuies, a 


and the feſt that introduced the W into 
painting. 
Juri 3 full of: cut, add. of 


| Jearned and uncommon conceits, ſeems to 


come nearer the manner of Michael Angelo, 


than the elegantly natural one of Raphael, 


under whom he ſtudied. WT 2 1 
Tue Germans, by ſervilely following Mi- 
chael Angelo, gave into thoſe ſtrange atti- 


+ tudes and clumſy forms, which appear in the 
Works of cheir greateſt men, n. and 


Gulzio, aig 
Tux Florentines copied him with great- 


er judgement and diſcretion. We muſt, how- 


ever, except Andrea del Sarto, who, though 


an obſerver of truth, is ſomewhat clumſyin his 

| figures. But then he is eaſy in his draperies; 
. ſweet in his colours; and would have carri- 
ed the palm among the Tuſcans, had it nat 
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been raviſhed from him by Fra. Bartolo- 
meo, to immortaliſe whom his St. Mark 


in the palace Pitti would alone be ſuffi- _ 


cient; for there is not wanting in that piece 
any of the perfections ene to e 
an excellent maſter. . 

Tiriax, whom Giorgone firſt initiated 
in the art, is an univerſal maſter... Upon 
every thing he took in hand, he has contrived 
to ſtamp its own proper nature. His pencil 


flows with juices that are truely vital. His 


figures breathe z and the blood circulates in 
have ſurpaſſed him in deſign, not but that 


he is generally correct enough in the bodies 


af his women, and his children, on account 
of their form, have been ſtudied by the 
greateſt maſters (3); he never had his equal. 
in colouring, or in portrait and landſcape. 
painting. He moſt indefatigably ſtudied truth 
and never loſt ſight of her. He moſt inde- 
fatigably laboured to convert, if I may be 
allowed the expreflion, the colours of his, 


. (3): "Bellori's lives. of any noche 
iammingo. 510 
M2. | pale 
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him moſt was, as he himſelf confeſſes, to 
cover and hide this fatigue ; and in this he 
has ſucceeded fo well, that his works ſeem 


rather born than made. His fortune equalled 


| his merit. He was greatly honoured by 
Charles V, as the great Raphael had been, 
a few- years before, bc kh 3 Tulius I 
and Leo X. 

Jacoro Baſlano diſtinguiſhed" — at 
the lame time, by the firength of his colour- 
ing. Few have equalled him in the juſt 
diſpenſation: of light refleted from one object 
to another, and in thoſe happy contraſts, by 
means of which painted objects heeome really 
tranſparent. Ne may boaſt his having de- 
ceived! an Annibal Caracei, as Parrhaſis 
formerly deceived Zeuxcs (4); and had the 
glory of Paolo Veroneſe's not being willing 
that his ſon Carletto ſhould learn tho princi- 
ples of colouring from any other maſter, 
Paono Veroneſe was the Creator, as it 

were, of a new manner. Though careleſs in 


(00 See an account of this * in che 
. : 
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point of deſign, and, in point of coſtume, ex- 
tremely licentious, he was moſt noble of 
fancy, and moſt fruitful of invention. One 
would imagine, that thoſe, who behold 
his magnificent pictures, longed to be 
of the action repreſented by them; and it 
may be ſaid of him, with great juſtice, that 
even his faults are pleaſing (5). He has 
among them a Guido Reni, whoſe - praiſe, 
no doubt, would have flattered him moſt. 

| TanToRET is no way inferior to any of 
the Venetians in thoſe pieces, which he drew 
by way of diſplaying his talents and not im- 
Proving - them. This be has particularly 
hewn in his Martyrdom, now in the School 
of St. Mark, in which chere is defign, co- 
louring, compoſition, effects of light, life, 
expreſſion, and all carried to the higheſt pitch 
df perfettion. Scarce had this picture made 
its appearance, when all mankind ſeemed to 
fall in love with it. Aretine himſelf, though 


(6) Ia quibuſdam virtutes aon habent gra- 
tiam, in quibuſdam vitia ipſa deleklant, "ET 
Qint. Inſt, Orat. Lib. XI. C. iii. 

ls 


ſo warm a friend to Titian, that through 
mere jealouſy he turned Tintoret out of hls 
School, could not forbear cryitig it up to 
"exceſs. He wrote himſelf to Tintoret, that 
this piece had extorted the applauſe: of all 
_ * thoſe who ſaw it. The ſcene, adds he, ap- 
| pears rather true than feigned; and happy 
would you be, if, inſtead of being ſo expe- 
ditious, you Gold fern on — be a 
little more patient (6). 
Nxxr to theſe n wh bad no 
guide but nature, or the moſt perfect copies 
of nature, the Greek ſtatues, ſtarted up 
thoſe other artiſts, whom we are not to con- 
' ſider as the diſciples of nature, ſo much as 
of thoſe maſters, who a little before had re- 
vived the art of painting, and reſtored it to 
its ancient honour and dignity. Such were 
the Caraccis, who undertook to unite in 
their manner the beauties of all the moſt 
famous Italian Schools, and founded a new 
one, which did not yield to the Roman in 


(6) Vedi Lettera LXV. T. III. Raccolta di 
Lettere ſulla Titan, Scultura, e Architettura. 
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elegance of forms, to the Fotentine in cor- 
rectneſs of deſign, nor to the Venetian ot 
Lombard in beauty of colouring. Theſe 
ſchools, if I may be allowed the expteſtion, are 
the primitive metals of painting; and the Ca- 
poſed a Corinthian metal, noble indeed and 
beautiful to look at, but wanting the ſtrength» 
ductility, and weight poſſeſſed ſingly. by the 
different metals; which compoſe it. And; 
ſtowed on the works of the Caraecis, is not 
_ owing to any air of originality in chem, or 
any perſect imitation of natute, but to the 
ſtriking likeneſs in them, to che manner of 
Titian, Raphael, Parmigianino, and Correg- 
gio. As to the reſt, the Caraccis did not 
neglect to provide their ſchool with all thoſe 
helps, which learning could afford; from a 
conviction that the arts never ſucceed through 
mere good fortune, or boldneſs of fancy, but 
are rather ſo many habits working according 
to the dictates of learning and right reaſon (7). 
" l 01 T » _ * © 15. wing 87 i by 
| ol 19 — 2 Ariſt. bl. L. VI. C. iv. 
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neceflary to lead them by the ſhorteſt and 
ſafeſt round. Andi it is to this that we are 


— eee ; 
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In their ſchool the pupils were taught per- 
ſpeetive, anatomy; in a word, every thing 


chiefly to attribute the fochaol of Bologna's 
. 


Nee Hand Drains 


nichino and Guide; ons a. moſt curious ob» 
| ſerver of natum, and moſt profound painter, 


the other che inventor of u bertain noble und 


en — ——— 


that the laſt did really excell them. Gig 
e d Barbieri, en Guercine, 


entirely founded upon nature and truth. 
Quite careleſs in the choice of his forms, he 
: Carnyaggio, the Rembrants of Italy, 


light by Piunetta und Creſpi. He: abuſed the 
Gying'of that Greek, who | being aſked, .who 
was his maſter,: pointed to the:populace ; and 
ſuch, indeod, was the magic of his Chiaroſ- 
emo, that, as oſten a8 he undertook to ct 
nature in low and trivial ſubjects, he had 


Italy, and from whom afterwards the whim | 
fical Salvator:Roſa, and that moſt fertile ge- 
nius Lucas Giordano, the Proteus and thun- 
rere | 
ples of the art. 

Brunn the maſters of the Bolvignlan, 
and thoſe of the other ſchools of Italy, we 
are to place Rubens, the prince of the:Flemw 
miſh Scheel, and a man of the muſt olevated 
genius, who appeared, at once, as paintur 
and ambaſſador in a country, which, in a 


p 4 » 


Say _ of State. Nature endo : | him 
with great vivacity, and great eaſe in work- | 
rowed a litele from every one Kaboom 

ſparingly, however, that his on pec 

N He was in his move- 

eee, RIA 3 a 

ſoft in his Chiaroſcuro than Caravaggio, — — 

not ſo rich in his compoſitions,” ligh 

I NN ERR 

always leſs true than Titian, and lei 5 — 

ene than his on ſcholar Vandycke. . 

tranſparency, and no leſs harmany, On 

- Rtanding the extraordinary 1 
and he had a ſtrength and ria 
entirely his own. - He would — 

Mill higher, bad nature afforded in 


* = how to create them - anew, or correct them 


after the 455 ee us - by the! Greek 
the prince. 4 Franck: pines 

ular fondneſs for the works 
had = part * 
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Rubens, at the ſame time that he ſought for 


the art of deſign amongſt the ancient mar— 


bles, in which, as an ingenious author ex- 
preſſes it, ſhe ſits as Queen to give law to 
the moderns. He ſpared no pains in the 
| choice and compoſition of his ſubjects; and 
to give them liſe, learning and dignity. ' He 
would have equalled Raphael himſelf, whoſe 
ſtile he imitated, were gracefulneſs, eaſe and 
vivacity to be acquired by ſtudy. For, in 
fact, it was by mere dint of labour and fa- 


tigue, that he produced what, in a manner, 


coſt Raphael nothing; inſomuch; that his 
"figures may be mus 
actions of that n D 


-— 


CHAP. XVI... + 
- OF IMITATION: 


Painter ought attentividy. to conſider, | 


, A compare together, and weigh in the 
balance of reaſon and truth all theſe different 
ſtiles. But he ought likewiſe carefully to 
guard againſt too great a"fondneſs for any 
one of them in particular, that he may think 


proper 


8 


\ * 
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proper to adopt; - otherwiſe, to uſe the 
- Danteſque expreſion of a firſt rate maſter, 
inſtead of the child, he would become the 
eye ous (0). 1.48 
Bess, his imitation aſt be of generals, 
a not of particulars, Whatever a young 
to paint boldly and freely, like Tintoret and 
Rubens, or td labour his works, like Ti- 
tian or da Vinci, let him follow it. This 
kind of imitation is very commendable. 
It is thus that Dante, at the ſame time 
[ticular expreſſions of Virgil, endeavoured to 
ſeize his bold and free manner, and at laſt 
caught from him 


Lo bells fille che gh be fits bare (9). 
Whereas little has accrued to that nufnerous 
herd, who ſtole from Petrarch his peculiar 
expreflions and images, and racked their 
| drains to think like him. 


(8) Da Vinci on Painting. 
. (9) That elegance e which has done 
| him fo much honour. LAST 


As 
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As to the reſt, nothing ſhould hinder an 
able maſter from-making uſe, now and then, of 
any antique or even modern figure, which he 
max find his account in employing. Samzio, 
in a St. Paul-at-Liſtra, ſcrupled not to. avail: 
himſelf of an ancient. ſacrifice in bafſo re- 
lievo ; nor did Bonarroti himſelf difdain to 
a.figure taken from that famous Cornelian, 
avail themſelues of the productions of others. 
in ſuch a manner, as to make us apply to 
them, what la Bruyere faid of Deſpreaux: 
that one would imagine the thoughts of other 
men had been of his own creation. (1). 
In general, a painter ſhould have his eye 

conſtantly fixed on nature; that inexhauſtible 

| and varied fource of every kind of beauty ;, 
and ſhould ſtudy to imitate her in her 

moſt ſingular effects. As beauty, ſcattered | 
over the: whole univerſe, ſhines: brighter in 
ſame abjecta than in athers, neee 


(1). Harangye a VAcademie. 
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the ſame glory, that orators acquire bx the 

ſublime, the glory of ſurpriſing, and; in 
MS LG ourſelypes. 

CHAP. Vm. 


OF THE RECREATIONS: 
„ A PAINTER. | | 


Painter n then een 
theſe important ſtudies, and unbend 


the mind, that it may return to its work ? 
with new ſtrength and reliſh, We are told 
that 


OF THE RECREATIONS, &. 1786 
that the Carraccis, . by way of relaxation, 
uſed to draw caricaturas, and propoſe pictu- 
reſque riddles to one another, by ſketching 
out various devices which contained a' great 
meaning 
Malvaſia has thought worthy of his graver, 
Some maſters have been known, after finiſh- 
ing the day's work, to ſpend the duſk of the 
evening in conſidering. the ſpots then form- 
upon paper thoſe figures or groupes thereby 
ſuggeſted to their fancy; a: practice recom- 
mended by da Vinci, as tending greatly to 
improve the inventive faculty. But of all the 
amuſements of this kind, the moſt uſeful 
ſeems to be that of the five points, in which 
the head, hands and feet of a figure are to be 
placed. By this exerciſe both the head and 
hand of an artiſt acquire dexterity. By it he 
may be ſaid to break himſelf to invention- 
By it he may expect often to hit upon the 
moſt beautiful attitudes; juſt as the fineſt 
thoughts are ſometimey ſuggeſted by the 
difficulty of chyming. 
A painter, by employing even his hours of | 
recreation in this manner, will find himſelf 
entirely 


under a few ſtrokes; ſome of which 
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entirely taken up, as 1 have- already fad he 
ſhould be, with his art. And, indbed, it is 


| the only method by which a man can expect 


to render any: exerciſe natural to him, and 
overcome every difficulty. that tay octur in 
undertakings: of great conſequences, Afi 


education, in which all things, even them 
nuteſt, tend ſolely to one great end, is no 


other than the art of forming excellent: men 
and heroes. And, accordingly,. z very great 
genius has wiſely obſerved, that, if the Spar- 


tans became: the wonder of all Gresoa, it 
vas not ſo much on account of tho excellence 
of any of their laws in particular, as on ac+ 
count of the general tendemcy of them all to 
one and the fame point (2). In like manner, a 


(2) Sed ut de rebus, quae. ad homines ſolos 


pertinent potius We ſi olim Lacaedemo- 
niorum reſpublica fuit florentiſima,; non puto 


et £0: contigifſe quod legibus uteretur, ques. fi- 


gillatim ſpeftatz meliores eſſent aliarum cavi- 


tatum Inſtitutis, nam contra multz ex iis ab uſa 


communi abhorrebant, atque etiam bonis mori- 
bus adverſabantur, ſed ex eo quod ab uno tan- 
tum legiſlatore conditz fibi omnes conſtirtie ant, 
n eumdem ſcopum collimabant. 


ood Canis in Püree d.. | 
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3 — him 
bon hie purpoſe, ar retunde him in the pur- 
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Gor . e 6 Gin, 
which"'# painter muſf undergo to be 
One enen in hiv art; but great, too, is 
© is iithieſt, 3 
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falt of itz When he never "turns bis eyes or 
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ſhort lives of the firſt rate painters, by whom, 
no doubt, he means Parmigianino, Correg- 
_ gio, Annibal, and a few others; but, above. 
all, Raphael da Urbino, who, it is well 
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art ox' ſcience ' which 'enjoys in many, and 

3 ſuch conſiderable advantages as that of paint- 
ing. A very eminent phyſician, who has 
minutely deſeribed the various. diſeaſes; uſu- 
ally contracted by thoſe who apply them- 
ſelyes to the ſeveral trades and profeſſions, 
attributes them all either to the vapours 
n they are: obliged - to inhale, or the 


Kind of life which they are obliged to lead; 
as though theſe diſeaſes were ſo many penal 


ties, which nature had inflicted on the learn- 


ing of man. In regard to painting, he has 


not been able to charge it with any thing, 
e e and the fumes of ita 


vermillion and ceruſe, che firſt generated by 
mercury, the other extracted from lead by 


means of vinegar; both which he condemns 
as very hurtful to the conſtitution; alleging, | 


as a proof of their poiſonous quality, the 


N Foo erent EY flower of his 
| ' * 1 en 
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yrs 0% But any one, ever ſo little 
acquainted with the hiſtory of painting, 
may oppoſe to theſe teſtimonies the very 
| long life of Cortona, le Brun, Jouvenet, 
Giordano, Cornelio Poelemburg, Lionatdo . 
da Vinci, Primaticcio, and Guercino, who 
Ul lived to above ſeventy; of Pouſlin, Mig- 


(4) Ego quidem quotquot novi piftores, & in 
hac & in aliis urblbus, omnes fere ſemper vale- 
tudinarios obſervayi. Et fi pictorum hiſtoriæ 
evolvantur, non admodum longævos fuiſſe con- 
ſtabit, ac precipuè, qui inter eos præſtantiores 
ſuerint. Raphaelem Urbinatem Pictörem cele« 
berrimum, in ipſo juventæ flore e vivis ereptum 
fuiſſe legimus, cujus immaturam mortem Bal- 
thaſſar Caſtilioneus eleganti carmine deflevit. 
Sn 4253+ . + V Alt alia potior 
cauſa” ſubeſt, quæ pictores morbis obnoxios red- 
dit, colorum nempe materia, quam ſemper pra 
manibus habent, ac ipſis ſub naribus, & .. 
. Cinnabarim ſobolem. eſſo Mercuri, Ce- 
ruſſam ex plumbo parari .. nemo nom. - 
novit, & propter hanc cauſam ſatis graves notas 
ſubſequi. lIiſdem igitur affectibus, licet non itz 
ee. illos* vexarĩ neceſſum eſt, ac ceteros 
Hernardini Ramazzini de Morbis 


*. ee Cap. ix. * 1713. 


bo War. * * 
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35 preſenting her beauties better than any other, 
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nard, Carlo Maratti, Loreneſe, Albani, 
Fintoret, Jacopo Baſſano, and Michael Au- 
gelo, who lived to above eighty; of Solimene 
Cignani, and Gian Bellino, who attained 
ninety; and / particularly Tiziano Vecelljo, 
another prince of painting, who died in his 
ninety ninth year, and that too of a contagi- 


ous diſtemper, It looks therefore, as if this we 


great man ſought to charge the art with 
ſome diſorder or another, merely becauſe he 
was phyſician, and the title of his book 
ſcemed- to require it. The truth is, that 
che only diſorders, to which painters are ſub- 
je, are, as the proverb goes, ceruſe diſeaſes. 
One would imagine almoſt, that nature, in 
this inſtance, intended to exempt painting, as 
a favourite art, which, on account of its ge- 


ſhe conſidered with a more than ordinary 
degree of partiality and affectiounn. 
A painter may, without fatigue, confine 
himſelf to his work from morning till night: 
an advantage unknown to the Poet, and 
the Mathematician, whoſe buſineſs, be- 
N e Ry FR INES 
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- eneditation,, which. the mind, aca wh of 
. being long bent, is incapable of enduring ; 


whereas in painting, whatever - ſtudy the 


invention and diſpoſition, and certain niceties 


| of © exprefiion colouring . and deſign may 
require, the greateſt part of the work be- 


longs to the hands, upon which depends the 
execution of what the mind has planned. 


And when once a painter is well grounded 
| In the principles of his art, and has acquired 
2 thorough facility of hand, the crayon and 
the pencil run, as it were, of themſelves, 
with the ſmalleſt impulſe of the inuentive 


faculty. In fact, we know itis cuſtomary with : 


ing, with thoſe about them; the nature of 


their art being ſuch, that, in the exerciſe of 
it, they may, like Julius Ceſar, often attend. to 
different objects at one and the ſame time. 


Ir any mortal has à right to flatter him- 


Yaf' with" a long "courſe of happineſs, it is 
. certainly the painter. By ſpending moſt of 


' - His time in company, and being never to- 


tally excluded from it, he runs the leſs 
Tick of growing ſower or melancholy, 
| When "alone, he enjoys, in common with 

* Wks nt dhe 


rate, over whom painting has not a very gt a 
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the poet, the ſupreme pleaſure of creation j 
if has, , beſides, the ſuperior advantage « 
knowing that his art is more popular z XI 
not being a man, from the higheſt to the 
loweſt; from the moſt learned to the moſt illites 


Hold and empire (5). He is conſtantly; 
ployed on the moſt beautiful and Enchant 
ing ſubjects; nor is there, in the immenſe 
bee of the yiſual faculty, ' a fin object, 
. is nor'#fund of « 3 him. 
As dehght is che principal end of his art; he 
1 bengüred and care ſISd by every one, there 


| being fe "who dg not often ſtand in need of 


zitkſomeneſß tlie moſt mortal, | 


< 
| enemy f mani; "who from this art, therefore, 
diefives no (mall advantage. Neither uſhers, not 
: Epards, 3 are ableto ſtop irkſomeneſs, or hinder 


0 Vel quam Paufiaca torpes inſane tabella, 
9 cas minus atque yt. quum Fulyz 
Rutubæque, 5 
Aut Placedejani contento poplite miror S 
Prælia rubrica picta aut carbone: velut fi 
Ke vera pugnent, feriant, vitentque moventes 
Arma viri; nequam & ceſſator Davus : at ipſe 


- Fnbtiſis yeterum DP & callidus audis,. 
Hor. * II. Sat. vii. 
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. 
diences, and the cabinets of thoſe, whom 
the vulgar conſider as ſunk in the boſom of 
happineſs. To this it is chiefly owing, that 
able painters have, in all ages, been highly 


| honoured and rewarded by princes, as ſo 5 


many operators of that ſweet inchantment, 
which converts a canvas into the moſt pleaſ- 
ing and wonderful fcenes in nature; which 
breaks the fetters of the ſoul,” and exalts a 


man, as it were, above himſelf, Need 


Add, that "Daves were formétiy forbid 
the exerciſe of this art, always he 
the firſt of the liberal arts (6) ; hat, a3 
both. uſeful and delightful, it made part 'of 
the education of «children--of family with 


Grammar, Muſick, and Gymnaſtic (exit 


(6) Et /hajus (Pamphili) auctoritate beckum 7 


eſt Sicyone primum, deinde & in tota Gracia, 
ut pueri ingenui ante omnia graphicen, hoc eſt 
Picturam i in buxo docerentur, recipereturque ars 
ea in primum gradum liberalium. Semper qui- 
dem honos ei fuit, ut ingenui exercerent, mox 
ut honeſti: perpetuo interdicto ne ſervitia doce- 
rentur. Ideo neque in hac, neque in {toreatice 
ullius qui ſervierit opera eelebrantur. 

C.. Plin. Nat. Hiſt, ISXXXV. C. x. 


Ciſes (7); that the ancient painters were ever 
held in the greateſt honour, the moſt grateful 
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reward to generous minds, by the learned peo» 
ple of-Greece, that is, by thoſe, who'by their 
virtues and their arms ſubdued” the world. 


And what honours have not been conferred 


on many of our modern painters, whoſe 
works prove ſo great an ornament to the age 
that gave them birth, ane 
which nom poſſeſs them (8)? 
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(8) Primumque dicemus quæ neſtant de pic- 


tura arte quondam nobili tune cum expeteretur 
a regibus populiſque, & illos nobilitante 4 
eſſet dignata poſteris tradere. 


C. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. L. XXXV. C. i. 
— :. 1 CHAP. 


and affected, which contains the leaft 
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r 
ND, if this divine art is abo ieh hes 
noured and favoured by Princes than 


Ee dend, it muſt, to ſay the truth, . 


be entirely attributed to che little merit of 


the artiſts, who, having long quitted the 
right paths in which the ancient maſters 


approaches natural beauty, and that pedantic 


Learning. One would imagine, that they 


did not aim at finiſhing their pieces as they 
mould dog fo much as at having a great 


number upon their hands at'the ſame time. 
Too many reſemble a certain paiſiter, whoſe 
name I am aſhamed to mention, who, to 
.apalogize for his finiſhing his, works in a 
Novenly manner, uſed to ſay, that he painted 
merely to get money (9). It is now, indeed, 
hard to meet with an artiſt, wh * 
(8) , Wins | 

Philoſtrat. in Proem. L. I. de Image 
G Deſchamps Vie de Vandycke, 


ed 


uſed to travel, affect to call that dry, which | 


186. CONCLUSION. 
ed in the ſciences, and entirely wrapt up in his 
profeſſion ; who, neither aſſuming the libertigs 
allowed to mere practitioners, nor ſtooping 
Aaviſhly. to the whims of others, can ſay 
with truth: 1 paint art for ine _ for 
the ae. £5 in 

Lr the Apelles, the Raphaels, the T ritians 
: but appear, againz and there will not, I anſ- 
| wer for it, be wanting Alexanders, Charleſes, 
and Leos. And if, through ſome ſtrange 
and uncommon malignity of fortune, an 

exquiſite artiſt ſhould happen not to meet 
with favour from the Great, he may, how- 
ever, be ſure of acquiring t that honour, which 
is the genuine offspring, of, virtue, and never 
forſakes her; which will ease flouriſh in 
the mouths of men; and. which it is not in 
the power of * to e confer (8).. i 
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